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A WISH. 
Translated from the French, 
PEPYS. 


BY LADY CHARLOTTE 


In sculptured tomb I would not rest, 
With vain magnificence around, 

Shat out from those I love the best, 
And trusted to the death-cold ground. 


Nor would I be embalmed, and lie 
A check on all their heedless glee, 
Of life a ghastly mockery, 
In annual spectacie to be. 


Nor would I choose (tho’ that were gain) 
’Neath the old yew beside the stream, 
That spot, where shadows of our fane 
Fall thwart the moon- beams’ silver gleam. 


There, it is true, the thought of me 
Olt in each gentle heart might rise, 
And still, whene’er they came to pray, 
Win a soft glance from those dear eyes. 


I would not in their garden lie, 
Though nearer to their daily life, 
Though there, with sweetest minstrelsy, 
From those dear lips, the air be rife. 


No! let me rather shrink away, 

Till by the spicy fame consumed ; 
Then let a hand beloved lay 

Mine ashes in a fold perfumed. 


And this the warm and beating heart, 
For ever on its pulses wear ; 

So might I still my loving part 
Io all its joys and sorrows bear! 


—— 


VITTORIA OOLONNA. 


It has been well and truly—too truly—said of Vittoria Colonna, that 
her inflaence was personal, and vanished when she left the scene. M. 
Lefevre Deumier epigrammatically says of her, that, living, she ed 
for a divinity—dead, she is not even a saint, La reine d’lialie, Michelet 
calls her, “celle qui fat le centre des penscurs italiens, la sie de 
Michel-Ange et son sublime amoor.” But, as the appreciative biographer 
(Deumier) who recently did his best to rehabilitate is constrained to 
own, with her death seemed to die out the enthusiasm she had excited. 
“ Une fois que la mort a mis la maja eur notre idole, elle a tué du méme 
coup notre enthousiasme. Notre encens viagers’évapore.” Or, to adopt 
ao critic’s paraphrase of the last sentence, Reputation is a life- 
annuity, whereas Fame is funded capital. 

The same critic rightly enough calls Fame “feminin® in caprice’”— 
some of the noisiest reputations leaving no echo, while others, equally 

and less meritorious, contrive to catch the ear of Fame, and to be 
heard by future “ Bat moralise as we may, it is useless to 
rebel nat these ca) Of Pame are foal, Whea 
has once consented to forget a celebrity, no eloquence, no in- 
dustry, no invective, will secure a rehabilitation. The neglect may be 
unjast, and the biographic archwologist may be eradite, eloquent, and 
earnest ; but, after listening to him for a wnile, we relapse once more 
into indifference.” So quick, as the crossed-in-love Athenian has it, 


bi: 
of Romans renowned, Petrarch’s heroes—on the other she belonged to 
the Montefeltros, dukes of Urbino, generals of Italy’s centuries of war- 
fare. For this lady a throne was awanting, and this, perchance it was 
that first fired the ambition of Pescara. (Ce simple genti , would fain 
have a sovereigaty for this daughter of sovereigas. They were of the 
same age, avd both were poets, He married her at seventeen.” He re- 
joicing (bis biographer Giovio tells us) in an aubura beard, aquiline 
nose, and eyes that were large and fiery when excited, but mild and pla- 
cid in repose ; while she, by consentient testimony, was altogether charm- 
ing without as well as within. In the Colonna gallery at Rome is a 
it of her, judging by which Mr. Adolpbus Trollope accredits her 
with “a beautiful face of the trae Roman type, perfectly regalar, of ex- 
ceeding purity of outline, and perhaps a little heavy about the lower 
part of the face. But the calm, large, thoughtful eye, aad the superbly 
developed forehead, secure it from any approach towards an expression 
of seasualism. The fulness of the lip is only sufficient to indicate that 
sensitiveness to, and appreciation of beanty, which constitutes an essen- 
tial element in the poetical temperament. 
“ The bair,” continues Mr. Trollope, “ is of that bright golden tint that 
Titian loved so well to paint ; and its beauty bas been especially recorded 
by more than one of her contemporaries. The poet Galeazzo da Tarsia, 
who professed himself, alter the fashion of the time, ber most ferveat ad- 
mirer and devoted slave, recurs in many passages of bis poems to those 
fascinating chiome d’oro ; as where he siogs, with more enthusiasm than 
taste, of the 
Trecce d’or, che in gli alti giri, 
Non é che’ unqua pareggi o sole o stella ; 


or again, where he tells us that the sua and bis lady-love appeared 
Ambi con chiome d'or lucide e terse. 

Bat the testimony of graver writers, lay and clerical, is not wanting to 
induce us te believe, that Vittoria in her prime really might be con- 
sidered ‘ the most beautiful woman of her day’ with more truth than that 
hackneyed phrase often conveys.” 

Those chiome d’oro were veritable love locks. In that day there was a 
rage for tresses of that complexion. To be golden-haired was a sare 
way of winning golden opinions from all sorts of mea. If the Yellow- 
haired Laddie used to be the bean ideal of manly maguificence across 
the Tweed—where, however, the colour by courtesy called yellow, was 
never, we believe, very rare—moch more was the tiat Titian, loved to 
reproduce on canvas a worebipful consideration. To be known as the 
Fair One with the Golden Locks was a real crown of rejoicing. An au- 
riferous brainpan was the delight or the envy of the beholders, It was 
a clear case of capillary attraction. There was no resisting the radiance 
and effalgeuce tam cari Nor can we resist digressing for a while 
on the nature of an article so greatly in demand.—(We omit this long 
digression, as it breaks the biographical narrative.—Zd. Alb.) 


At Vittoria’s wedding there was a show of “rale gold galore” else- 
where than on her head and shoulders. The Colonna archives preserve 
two lists of the presents exchanged between her and Pescara—promi- 
nent among which is a French teads, gold-fringed and gold-tasselled 
exceedingly—item, a cross of di ds aad a housing for a mule of 
wrought gold—item, a cross of diamoads with a chain of gold worth a 
thousand ducats—item, a ruby, diamond, and an emerald eet in —— 
item, a desciorgh (2) of gold—ivem, twelve bracelets of gold. But it was 
not a marriage for money, 60 there was a honeymoon; and by some ac- 
counts @ succession of moons, by the dozea, were honey-eweet to the 
happy pair. Mr. Trollope says that Vittoria always looked back on the 
two years which followed her nuptials as the only truly happy portion of 
her life—and refers to the many ia her poems whica recal their 
tranquil and uubroken felicity, a sweet dream, from which she was too 
soon to be awakened to the ordipary vicissitudes of sixteenth-century 
life. “ The happiest years of individuals, as of nations, afford least ma- 
terials for history, and of Vittoria’s two years of honeymoon in Ischia, 
the whole record is that she was happy ; and she wrote no peers 

“ Early in 1512 came the waking from this pleasant dream. Pescara 
was, of course, to be a soldier. Io bis po-ition, not to have begun to 
fight, as soon as his beard was fairly grown, would have been little short 
of infamy. So he set forth to join the army ia Lombardy, in 
with his father-io-law, Fabrizio. Of course there was aa army in Lom- 
bardy, where towns were being besieged, fields laid waste, and glory to 
be had for the wianing....,....French, Swiss, Spanich, German, Veneti- 
an, Papal, and Milanese troops were fighting each other, with changes of 


abinnea and sides ginent a3 ogee and as confusing as the changing 
King of Spaio, joined the army opposed to the ‘eapeltan nalyeet 


rench, 
of Ravenna ”—the ducby of Milan being at that moment the chief bone 
of contention. Vittoria parted with her husband as became a soldier's 
daughter, and about the first news from the camp informed ber of his 
being captured (not unhurt) by the French, together with ber father. 
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he also reflected, no doubt, that after all the 
word, make a really great man of him in aly, ehlle the 
him but « promise, a doubtful contingency, nothing bat war. 

That Vittoria wrote such a letter is not disputed, and that it may have 
had the effect ascribed to it, is possible enough. But, at all evente, the 
existence of such a letter, as Mr. Trollope shrewdly observe, is very 
strong evidence that Pescara had not from the first informed Charles of 
the plot, but had at least hesitated whether he should join in it, since his 
communications to her upon the subject had given her reason to fear 
lest he should do so. But traitor or not to his sovereign, to his 
— accomplices he was treachery itself—entrapping and arresting 

orone with all the tact of a detective, and amply justifying that con- 
spirator’s recorded estimate of his moral. Pescara did not survive this 
affair many weeks. He had been wounded at Pavia, in February, bat 
too slightly to account for his rapid decline in the autamn months. The 
medica! science of that day failed to account for it at all. 

On feeling that bis end was near, be seut for his wife to join him at 
Milan and receive his last sigh. Vittoria set out without delay, but 
arrived too late. She “bad reached Viterbo on her way north 
when she was met by the news of his death. It took place on the 
of November, 1525. He was buried on the 30th of that month, 
Giovio, at Milan ; but the body was shortly afterwards transported 
great pomp and magnificence to Naples. Bora for glory, for immortality, 
says Michelet, he bound himself to the stake of eternal infamy. His 
widow “remained incovsolable, and wept his loss her whole life long. 
What tears for herself she ought to have shed, he if, for a ecruple in re- 
ligion and a she gave him the fatal counsel that made a traitor of 
him, and was the death of his soul and bis memory!” Be this as it may, 
Vittoria lacked not occasion, so bereft and lonely, to water her couch 
with her tears; feeling doubly now, what had been grief to them both, 
even when they were happiest—her childless lot. 

At first she meditated taking the veil. Some months she abode with 
the nuns of San Silvestro, and during this time, probably, began her 
career as a postess, From the time of her return to Iechia, verse-writing 
seems to have been the main employment of her life. Naturally her 
chief compositions at this period were inspired by her great grief, The 
best editor of her works, Visconti, divides them into two portions, of 
which the former comprises nearly one buadred and fifty ce-seetyy A 
Jn Memoriam, and ringing the cb according to Mr. Trollope, “ 
infinite ingenuity on a by limited number of ideas, all turning on the 
glory and bigh qualities of him whom she had lost, and her own 
tainiebed hopeless misery. They are artificial and studied, and, for 
the most part, appeal but faintly to the deep heart of man, True, 

the oa of poetesses, French and Italian, who make their 
h Hunt’s Feast of the Violets: 
But France furnished many, and Italy fair ; 
The laurel look’d sweet in the wild flowing hair. 

onna came noble, in widow's black gown ; 
And Stampa, who worshipp’d a living renown, &c. 
And we are assured that copies of her sonnets were as eagerly sought for 
as the novel of the season is at a nineteenth-centary library : insomuch 
that Vittoria “ became speedily the most famous woman of her dey, was 
ag by universal hog ‘the  aing —~ arsheosat Sa 

the grief-cries, w eacaped er professed] ‘ w! t 
will’ But modern Eaglish reviewers, =e real interest 
her life, own themselves to be “ but tepidly excited by her poems.” “We 

fer her,” says one candid authority, “ without any ink on her thumb,” 

ame does not possess a arene nena pane iemondi—aud for a 
long flight she relieves herself from all unnecessary encumbrances—re- 
jecting in her course many who thought themselves accepted by her, and 
thus she comes down to late ages with the lightest burden. 
“Unable to choose between Bembo, Sadoleti, Sanazzaro, 
colti, &c., &c., she relinquishes them all. Many other names will also 
escape her’’—just as that of Vittoria Colonna “ escapes” Simonde de 
mondi himself, Mi. Rosove, however—though it is rather by a 
chronology, a8 Hallam observes, that he reckons Vittoria, 
several more, among the poets of Leo the Tenth’s age—places her 
first class of Italian writers who have revived ia their works the 
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vigour of thought, vivacity of colouring, and 
generally to be tound among the disciples of that school. 
monody to the memory of her basband, is, however, more 
, and is certainly in no respect ioferior to that of 
death of his brother Carlo.” But perhaps the most favourable specimen 
of her talents, adds our Medicean appears in her Stanze, or 
verses in oliava rima, which be pronounces in simplicity, harmony, 
and elegance of —- ~~ — any of nis Gena ee 
i ne poetry superior to them all, those 
Ariosto” ieee excepted, Comparing her 
she is confessediy pre-eminent. Of - 






















So quick bright things come to confusion. Six thousand ducats ransomed bim afier a while:—one product of his | very far inferior to Vittoria Colonna, or even to Veronica Gambers, a 
That the Marchesa di Pescara, however, onc? so famous, laudata, a laud-| prison hours was a Dialogo d’ Amore, which he sent to his wife, crammed poetess who, without equalling Vittoria, had much of her nobleness and 
atis, the observed of all observers, should have fallen into such oblivion, | with conceiti and what was thea thougbt pleasant reading ; while Vittoria, | parity. We pity,” be adds, “ the Gasparas ; we should worship, if we 
the reviewer already quoted holds to be “ indeed surprising”—the more | in her taro, addressed a poetical epistie to the wounded , and | cou Vittorias, 
s0 as remarkable women are rare in literature. She was a beauty, he | anon welcomed him home again, though for brief sojoura only. He| Mr. Adolphus Trollope holds in very slight regard the whole series of 
goes on to say, a saint, a heroine of romance, a political personage, and | rejoined the armies ia Lom’ early in 1513, and the scattered notices | ber in memoriam elegiacs. So poor an bas he of the Marchyse, 
a renowned poetess in an age of poets, “The wife of the celebrated | of bis doings during this campaiga are said to mark him “a bard and | that he canaot, apparently, bring hi elena Scone 
Pescara, she wes adored by Michel Angelo, sung by Ariosto, io the thirty- | cruel man, reckless of human pa ted aod eminent even among his fel- | cerity of the Marchesa, thus mourning such @ mate. He her 
seventh canto of his epic, aod sung in terms so byperbolical as to have | low captaius for the ferocity, and often wantooness of the ra and | “ tea years r aod lamentatious, her apotheosis of the late cavalry 
yoked contradiction and to have roused the sarcasms of Aretino.”’ | widespread misery he wrought.” Meaawhile, Vittoria was not left des- | captain, and longing to rejoin him,” to have merely been “ poetical pro- 
We are farther reminded of her being courted by Bembo—‘“ our friend Sane tee COMER for that “little island court” in Ischia was at- | perties brought out for use, she sat down to make yon my = 
cardinal,” as Vi made to cali him in her imagiaory Coaver-| tended by Bernardo Taseo, Musefi.o, Filocalo, Giovio, Sanazzaro, and self-conscious, though very laudable purpose of acq' for 
sation with Michel A Bernardo Tasso, Ladivico Annibal | o! who if we may take the word of the first-named, Messer Bernardo, & poet's repa 
Molza, and glione, who dedicated her his Il C 0; “such a band of earth’s best, noblest, greatest, that theirlight paled| “ But it must not be supposed that re tee Be ery mtn 
while the Emperor Charles even went out of his way to pay ber a visit other gierice to the densled sight,” sad postormed ssaay other wonderfal crisy was involved in the assumption of the role of 
ond imperial compliments a diserétion. When she arrived at Ferrara, in| works, now dark with excessive bright. From time to tim: Pescara came | widow. Everybody understood that the was only making poetry, 
the zenith of her renown (1537), “ the Dake received her with the utmost | on a flying visit, but to be absent was the rule with him—and these tantalis. | and saying the usual aod proper things sera ym re 9! And 
cou , inviting all the distinguished men of Lombardy and Venice to | ing exceptions only served to prove the rule. In 1520, Vitioria lost her | from this prevailing absence of real and genuine arises the utter 
do her honour. raardo Tasso was there with Gli Amadigi in bis port-| fi . Tn 1522, ber mother. And in the same year she saw ber warlike and shaliow insipidity of the poets of that time and echool. 
Alamanni with his epies and his agricultural poem—Trissino, a| lord for the last time. It was in October, and he speat but three days | Literature has provably few more unreadable departments than the pro- 
meteor which in those days passed for a comet, and whose Sofonisha is | with her—so urgent were the claims of the camp. ductions of the Petearchists of the begioning of the sixteenth century.” 
still looked into by readers the early drama of italy—aod| About this time Pescara was searene anme® oBee istamg®. He ra- | The critic allows, however, that when she began to write on religious 
pa a gh wy Seopa remembers. yee = ~ pidly gained des succes nee ee egh ton damien ef tase eubjects, Ng an ane agen pa Dian 
worshipped. The Queen of Navarre wrote to vice on the state queat nos défaites.” Thus, in , be took Milan, te aa- . <a ee 
farted: on bocken Pacuihoaeteabiiaen tote coaduct of | trec. In 1522 he “slew Bayard, aod beat Bonnivet.” In 1525 came | doctrines,” whieh, directly, and indireotly, were influencing 
life ; Veronica Gambara, almost her equal as a poetess, addressed her as | that grand climax, the battle of Pavia. The Pope empowered Morone, | I 
the Saints; and Bernardo Tasso prayed to her as to the | Francesco Sforza’s “ conspiring Chancellor,” to offer Pescara the throne | though 
Virgin for intercession.” Bat a new generation arose that knew not| of Naples, would he bat change sides in the struggie—for he was kaowa 
i to present one she is a tradition only, the vitality of | to be displeased with the Em Charles, whose -in-chief be now uence reckoned among them, some, as he observes, were 
which is stimulated now and thea by some or memoir, an| was, at taking the captive French King out of his bands, and transport | | to break off fom a Church which had been identified with all 
Sieh ty Bedome Leman, he Setanen, ern Baie by ©. Dosmins, ot, ing him to Spain. Guicciardini deciares he often heard Morone asszrt, | their and pursuits. “Sach was Flaminio, one of the most ele- 
latest not least of all, a good six-score of , Adolphas Trol-| that a worse or more faithless man than Pescara did not breathe Italian | gant of ay eg ep the accomplished and ad- 
topes new to Italian biography, “A Decade of Italian | air; so that Morone, on his own showing, bad promising materials to | mirable Vittoria Colonns.” Towards the end of the year 1537 she took 
omen.” work upon, in making Clement the Seveuth’s overtures to the malcontent | up her abode ia Rome—where she had previously been received with 
She was born in 1490—the daughter of Fabrizio Colonna and Agnes | marquis. | open arms, and to wh after visiting (ill at ease, it would 
of Montefel the bills that encompass the beautiful lake of | These overtures Pescara received much as Morone antici Only | seem, in mind aod body) the “beresy-strioken city of Lucca, aad the 
Albano, in that Castel Gandolfo which, from its nobly wooded height, | satisfy him that the propositions now made could be carried out without | “ letters-loving ” court of Ferrara, more letters-loving than ever since the 
looks down on the “ picturesquely gloomy little town” of Marino | injury to bis honour, he would accede at once. The Pope no sooner marriage of its reigning duke, Hercules IL, with Renée of France, Louis 
—of which town (not in good repute now-o’-days) and the castle above got this reply, than he sent back word—at least two @id it for | the Twelfth’s daughter, w Protestant sympathies were ieaes © 
$8, I. Deomder act culhy Iqnanee' tho existatan.’ beh an ses that “the | him—that the treason required of the Marchese was “ to the | make Ferrara an asylam for reformers in distress, Vittoria’s arrival at 
town and castle of Marino bave so en’ been for, isposi and ordinances of canon and civil law.” Let Pescara be | the Eternal City was welcomed, as it had been before, almoat in the style 
that the site of them even is now unknowa.” The period of Vitioria’s | quite easy on that head. His hooour was safe ; he might be of a public ovation. H men, with o bias, gathered 
birth was one of unusually protracted tranquillity, and her parents are | and treasonable to the top of his beat. All seemed to bid fair, then (fair | round her,—the Contarini, and other | worthies, some 
said to have chosen that pleasant retreat, from among their numerous | is foul and foul is fair, sometimes—ia Italian statecra(t as well as Suak- | fifty or of had formed themselves into a society, called the 
castles, to enjoy this rare breathing time from public turmoil and unrest. epcerenn witchery),—everything thas far seemed to favour Pescara’s am- ot Diviae Love. 
While yet in ber fifth year the child was betrothed to a young gentleman for a crown. 
of the same tender years, Ferdinand d’Avalos, son of Alfonso, Marquis| But the “ best laid plans o’ mice and men gang aft agee.”” A courier 
of Pescara, together with whom she was thenceforth edacated in the is- | of the conspirators chanced to be murdered at ; and as no tid- 
land of Ischia, under the charge of a remarkable woman, Constanza | ings of the man reached his employers—so Varchi tells the story—they 
@’ Avalos, the now widowed Duchessa de Francavilla, and elder sister of | assamed him to have been waylaid for the eake of his and in- 
bag) yee toques Raseted in NOM, Se pee, were married | ferred that the laiter were, or would be directly, in the ‘s bands. 
in , during which interval we must suppose Vittoria—for history | Peecara, therefore, to eave himself, wrote off at once to Charles, “ reveal- 
loses sight of her—to have been “quietly and oes om ing the whole cons * declaring that he had given ear to their 
to adolescence under the roof of Constanza d’Av: the chdie-| proposals ouly for the parpose of obtai full information of the con- 
laine of Ischia, sharing the stadies of ber future husband and present | spirators’ designs.” Varchi aad most of the historians mention a letter 
Playmate, and increasing, as in stature, so in every grace both of mind | irom Vittoria to ber husband, which she wrote as soon as she heard of 
and body.” the intrigue on foot, and in which she besought him not to be sedaced 
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THe Albion. 
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which is but nurrowed and deepened and precipitated by entering the 
channel of verse, This, falling upon valgar ears, might be misinterpre- 
ted.” To which Vittoria replies : “ If I bave deserved a wise man’s praise 
and a virtuous man’s affection, lam not to be defrauded of them by stealthy 
whispers, nor deterred from them by intemperate clamour, She whom 
Pescara selected for his own, mast excite the envy of too many ; but the 
Object of cavy is not the sufferer by it: there are those who convert it 
even into recreation, One star hath ruled my destioy ard shaped my 
course. Perhaps... no, not perhaps, but surely, under that clear light 
I may enjoy uoreproved the enthusiasm of bis friend, the greatest man, 
the most ardent and universal genius, he bas left behind him. COqurage! 
courage! Lift up again the head which nothing on earth should lower. 
When death approaches me, be preseot, Michel Angelo, and shed as pure 
tears oa this hand as I did shed on the hand of Pescara.’ “ Madonna! 

are these,” he exclaims ; “ they are these ! endure them now ratber!”’ 

, turning aside his bead, the grand old painter prays: “ Merciful 
God! if there is piety in either, grant me to bebold her at that hour, not 
in the palace of a hero, not in the \chamber of a saint, but from Thine 
everlasting mansions!” 

The aspiration here imputed to Michel Angelo was not to be fulfilled 
He was «till in the world—nor would leave it for long years to come— 
when Pescara’s widow fell on sleep. She used often to come from Viterbo 
to Rome, aad bold kind!y commune with the great artist. Her last years 
were far from happy ; sbattered health, and broken spirits, and family 
reverses combined to darken her eventide. The contrast from life’s bright 
morning at Iechia deepeved the gloom—for 


this is trath the poet sings, 2 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 


of the aurora, but they have been satisfactorily determined by repeated 
chenaeation, all telegraphic operations beiog sometimes stopped for 
ours. 

To apprehend clearly the nature of this auroral action on the wires 
as distinguished frow tbat of a thunderstorm, it must be premised that 
the voliaic or chemical | used for telegrapbic purposes is of 
low teosion, continuous flow, perfectly controllable ; whereas the 
free electricity of the atmosphere is of high t-nsion, exploding with 
vivid light when it fiuds a conductor, and “ dying in the very moment of 
its birth.” During a vivid aurora a new mode of electricity, of totally dis- 
tinct character from either of these, is revealed: it has a low tension, 
chemical decomposing power, alternating polarity, iaduces magnetism, 
aud prodacrs on the electro-maguets of a line the same effect as that of 
coatinaoasly opeving and closing the circuit. An instance of this spe- 
cific action may be adduced. 

In 1852, when auroras were very brilliant throughout North America, 
the auroral current manifested itself anmistakeably on many of the tele- 
graphic liaes. The main wire of one particular line, to which we bave 
reference, was ted with a chemically prepared paper on a disk, and 
oa this the ordinary atmospheric currents were actually self-registered. 
The usual voltaic current—decomposing the salis ot the paper and 
uniting with the iron poiot of the pen—left a blue mark varying with the 
intensity of its action, On this occasion, the batteries being at the time 
detached, a dark blue line appeared on the moistened paper, and was 
succeeded by an intense flame which burat through twelve thickuesses, 
This current then gradually died away, aod was followed by a negative 
one which bleached and changed similarly into flame. The force which 
had thus intervened on the wires continued to act as long as the aurora 
lasted, and effectually put a stop to business. 














In 1544 she finally leit Viterbo for Rome, where she took up"ber resid 

in the Benedictine conveat of St. Anne. Thence she was, at the last, 
removed to the bouse of her ouly surviving kiaswoman in that city, 
Giulia Cesarini, née Colonna. She died in February, 1547, in her fifty- 
seventh year. Michel Angelo was a wistful watcher in that chamber of 
death. And in after years be was beard to say, that never had he ceased 
to regret, with all the earnestness of his impassioned nature, that he bad 
not then ventured, for the first time and the last, to press his lips on the 
dead woman’s white brow. Her band, indeed he bad kissed ; but why 
not—this he asked himself. with this he reproached himself—why not 
that clay-cold face ?—New Monthly Mag. 

— 


AURORAS. 


Ir primitive ages mystery alarmed. Knowledge of his insignificance, 
amid the vastness of the universe, inclined man to regard with supersti- 
tious awe the invisible but all-pervadiog forces of which he was vaguely 
conscious. Attributing to nature sympathy with his fortanes, he con- 
ceived that all phenomena had a direct relation to himself—that a mys- 
terious connection existed between the events of his ephemeral life and 
the cyclical movements of the stars, and be uueasily sought ia the com- 
plex changes of the beavens for indications of the future that might de- 
termine his faltering steps. From its weird and fantastic character the 

aurora is pecaliarly adapted to elicit these emotions; and, as 
seen by imagination is but the shadow of the actual projected into 
infinite space ; eo, in those ages of blood and havoc, the auroral corusca- 
tions, shaped by fearful fancy into aerial hosts contending with glittering 
arms, were conceived to portend proximate slaughters, which, from the 
of the age, no sign from heaven was needed to presage. These 
omena no longer alarm us; and yet, beyond ingenious conjecture, 
modern science has made indifferent use of the materials accamulated by 
observation towards determining the real meaning or origin of avroras. 
Under these circumstances, the atiention of the public having been at- 
tracted to la’e displays of singular brilliancy, and to the remarkable 
influence these bave existed upon telegraphic lives, some remarks may be 
acceptable on a subject scientifically so iateresting, and, as affecting the 
ebiei means of international communication, so important to the welfare 
of our race. 

After briefly reviewing the auroral phenomena, we propose inquiring 
what « conditions of the earth, atmosphere, or cosmos, ascertained 
to coincide with their occurrence, may be conceived to have a positive 
relation therewith cither as cause or effect. Certes, coincidences do not 
im themselves constitute proofs of connection ; but, when constantly re- 
current, they justify a presumption to that effeet, are fairly entitled toa 
valuation, and may possibly guide our efforts to discover the law they 
intelligibly saggest. 

That which is ly speed in the aurora is the irregularity of 
its appearance. From earliest antiquity dowa to the present time it has 
been seen at unequal intervals, yet no period has been assigned to it, nor 

anything been deermined as to its law. The uoknown writer of the 
book of Job speaks of the “ Brightness that cometh out of the North.” 
Aristotle has ded the ph , and various other classical wri- 
ters incidentally allude to it ; but that it was then rave may be presumed 
both from the awe it inspired, and from the very position of that region 
whereto early science was restricted. To come to later times: in Swe- 
dea and the north of Europe it was also rare previous to the eighteenth 
century, and there seem to have been long intervals without any auroral 
in Eogland, though a lack of meteorological observations 

ately prove the absence of phenomena in an age indifferent 
inclined to prefer the comfort of repose to learned vigils, 
auroras have been remarkably vivid aad frequent, 
hitherto unvisited by them, for the great aurora of 
ever observed in Jamaica since the discovery of that 


generally that i in frequency with 
poles, but they are seen alike in the frosty winter of po- 

2 autuma of more genial climes, the atmospheric 

being specially favourable to their occurrence. 
after sunset, rarely later than midnight, its dura- 
ing from a few hours to several successive nights, while so 
are its aspects and so rapid its transitions that they can scarcely 
be comprehended in a general description necessarily terse. 

An aurora is always preceded Wy appearance on the horizon of a 
brown baze, passing into violet, through which the stars may be dimly 
eeen, which is diffused laterally and upward to a height of from 5° to 10°, 

nded by a luminous arc. This is occasionally agitated 
by a tremulous t and ing effervescence’ ere rays 
of light rash from it upward into the zenith, glowing with the prismatic 
colours between violet aud purple red, whose rapid undalatory motion 
eeuses a continuous change in their form and splendour. Sometimes 
these columas of light are mingled with dark raye, somewhat like Fraun- 
hofer’s lines in the solar spectrum ; at others the whole heaven is radiant 
with coruscations, whose beilliancy seems intensified by the rapidity of 
their emission, though it is ever greatest at the arc in which they origi- 
nate. When these streams of glory, rising simultaneously trom various 
ta, unite in the zenith, they form a brilliant crown of light ; bat this 
rare, and always premonitory of the end of the aurora, which then 
rapidly pales aud vanishes, leaving as records of its presence only a faint 
haze on the borizou, and a few nebulous spots arranged in etreaks upon 
the sky. A faint sulpharous odour is at times apprehended, similar to 
that aitendant on a thunderstorm, and a eharp crepitation has been 
heard, regarding which the incredulity of some in opposition to reliable 
testimonies is not very philosophical. Baros, who was a good observer 

of nature, alluded to it, and his evidence is not to be despised : 

“ The canld blae North was flashing forth 
Her lights wi’ hissing eerie din—” 

Signs of positive electricity have also been frequeatly observed in the 


o.." these times. 

It bas observed that auroras are most vivid and frequent when 
the po a ew myer contains those delicate flowing clouds, termed 
cirri. have a singular tendency to Polar arrangement, like that of 
the auroral rays, aud occasionally a train of cirri thas disposed have 
been identified as baviog been luminous rays the preceding night,—the 
vehicle of an evanescent splendour. 

The condition of the at here, indicated by cirri, is attended with 
magnetic disturbances, This having been stated, the coincidence of 
cirri with auroras gives a special significance to their meridional direc- 
tion and evolation of light at the Poles, did thoee facts stand alone. 
Bat of all phenomena accompanying the aurora those most invariable 
are maguetic ones. The needle is deflected by it first west, then east. 
This is noticed even ia distant places where the aurora is not visible, 
that the action is not mere local ; and eo invariable are these 

Gisturbances, that the celebrated Arago was thereby enabled 
to the presence of wn aurora from the subterranean chambers of 
the Paris observatory. 

Bat the most remarkable evidence of the immediate presence of the 
aurora is ifs influence on telegraphic lines, covsist ng not merely in a 
momentary interruption ot communication like that cccarring dariag a 
thander-storm, bat in the magnetic action on the mignets and actaal oc: 
cupation of the wires. These strange phen mena vary with tue intensity 
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Extraordinary as it may seem, the auroral current—the presence of 
which has been thus made visible—hus been actually used for the trans- 
mission of human thought very recently. 

The brilliaut auroras of last autamo, which excited the admiration of 
England, while interrapting its means of commanicativn, were not merely 
local, but prevailed simultaneously all over Europe, Northern Africa, 
Northera America, the West Indies, and Australia, satisfactorily estab- 
lishing the unity of the action. This magnetic or auroral storm had 
rendered all the telegraphic lines of Canada aad the Northern States 
unavailable, except at irregular intervals, for several days. 

Oa the 2ad of September, the auroral inflaence being very active in 
the Boston terminus of the Boston and Portland line, the proper voltaic 
current being alternately intensified and neutralised by it visibly, it 
occarred to the interested operator in the office, that if the batteries were 
detached from the line, aud the wires connected with the earth, tbe in- 
truding auroral curreat might, perchance, be made use of. The idea is 
characteristically American ia ivsutilitarianismw. Having communicated 
this design to Lis Portland correspondent, the conception was immedi- 


tional magnetic intensity is that specially signalised by auroras, more 
or less vivid, by pone Ben peor nerve sf po coaaiaaiie by volcanic 
convulsions, 


The remarkable aurores of last autumn have been succeeded by ano- 
| malous and unkindly seasons, ominous of coming sorrow, which, if not 
| within the power of man to prevent, he might have been prepared to al. 
leviate, or courageously endure, bad he been better able or more will 
to “ discern the face of the sky,” if not from love of abstract ecience 
from the lower consideration of his material comfort. P 
Whatever the wilful ignorance of man, siuce he is rarely entirely de. 
prived of divine guidance, or unillamined by transient gleam: of Tighe 
b d and distracted though it be by the medium through which it ig 
trandmitted—might not the vague alarm of antiquity represent adim ang 
| confused apprehension that auroras were symbols of the variable actiy 
| of a central force, with the flactuatioas in which the condition of the 
| earth, as the abode of human life, was connected ?—Once a Week. 
Francis Mortox, 
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THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 
ARCHY BEGINS TO PAY HIS DEBTS. 


Archy found at dianer that Mr. Payne Croft had not yet done with 
| inessing and trick ; thoagh his objects were now £0 different, and he 
| 80 cautiously approached them, that Archy would bave been quite an- 
| suspicious of his operations but for the word or two that had paszed on 
the lawa at Bletchwortb, about the Barrister and Grace. As it was, the 
| young student enjoyed amazingly the opportunity of watching ma 
neeuvres that were only to him safficiently veiled to become attractive, 
and pecaliarly piguante. He did not, therefore, allow a word ora sign 
to escape him that might show he was aware of the manner in which he 
was being played upon, but answered all sorts of questions,—of which 
| some only related to Miss Adderstey—althoagh they contained nothing 
| of moment toeither; and he kept up with spirit a long conversation 
without once appearing to notice the odd fact that it continually turned 
aside to glance at the same young lady ; and he even managed—jast as 
| accidently—to let Mr. Payne Croit see how enthusiastic was his own ad- 
miration of the personal and mental gifts of Mr. Dell’s charming cousin, 
| without giving the listener—that, ordinarily, most acute of personages— 
the least notion that he was, for once, b-ing played with and speculated 
| upon, and meatally over-looked, very muca in bis own fashion of deal- 
ing with other men. 
| Archy thoaght once, though, that Mr. Payne Croft looked at him ina 
curiously interrogative manner, which be could not understand ; and he 
begaa to draw io and to whisper to himeelf, he must be more cautious. 
Bat although the look returned agaiu and again, and at last grew alike 
irritating and laughable in its determined!y qaizzical and fixed express- 
ion, it did not at all confirm Arcby’s first belief that the Barrister was 








ately acted on, with fortunate saccess, and despatches were tr itted 





for two hours in that manner more effectually than could then have been 
done with the customary ba’ teries. 

A like extraordinary application was made of the auroral curreat, ou 
the eame day, on the Fall River and South Braintree Line. 

To a correct apprehension of this strauge occurrence it is necessary to 
remember that the direction of the poles of the several batteries on a line 
is immaterial, provided it be uniform, otherwise the curreats would neu- 
tralise each other. When the aurora supervenes on a line, following ia 


is alternately neutralised aod intensified beyond control. Iu the above 
cases—the batteries having been detached—the abnormal positive current 
would not increase, or the negative one decrease, the availability of the 
wires, The waves were obs:rved to endure about fifteen seconds, inten- 
sitying with the time, to be succeeded by one of the reverse polarity. 
The singular phenomena indicating disturbances of the eqailibriam of 
the zarth’s maguetic forces have beea collectively classed by Humboldt 
as magnetic storms. They are marked, as we have seen, by cirrous dispo- 
sition of the clouds, perturbations of the needle, ob-ession of telegraph 
wires, and the aurora. The evolation of light in the latter invariably 
terminates the movement, as in a thander storm lightning re-establiehes 
the equilibrium of the atmospheric electric forces. 

Afver these illustrations of the phenomena attendant on the aurora, 
some attention may be directed to an inquiry into its causes. 

Whatever may be its origin, that the auroral action takes place within 
the limits of the atmosphere, scarcely higher than the region of cirri, and 
that it participates in the movement of the earth, appears from the fact 
that the diurnal rotation, at the rate of a thousand mile: aa hour, effects 
no perceptible change in its aspect. Its absolute height bas been vari- 
ously estimated ; by Euler at thousands of miles, by others as within the 
cloud region. It bas been erroneously conceived that the height might 
be determined by observation of the corona, which is only an effect of 
perspective, owing to the convergence of parallel rays; each individaal 
seeing his own aurora, as bis own rainbow, from bis particular point of 
view. As the centre of the arc is always im the magnetic t ia 
simultaneous observation from two stations on the same meridian, with 
an interval sufficient to constitute a reliable base, might however effect 
the desired object. 

The accepted theory with scientific men is, that the aurora is an elec- 
trical phenomenon occurring in the atmosphere, consisting in the pro- 
duction of a luminous ring with divergent rays, having for its centre the 
magnetic pole, and its prodaction is sapposed to be thus accounted for. 
The atmosphere and the earth are in o} electric conditions, the 
neutralisation of which is effected through the moisture wherewith the 
lower air is charged. In the Polar regions, whereto the grea‘ tropical 
currents are constantly bearing aqaeous vapour, which the cold con- 
denses in the form of haze, this catalysis would most freqveatly occar. 
When the positively electzical vapour is brought into contact with the 
negatively electric earth, equilibrium would be effected by a discharge, 
accompanied in certain states of the atmoephere by the auroral light. 
This is assumed to be contiagent on the p in the atmosph 
mioute icy particles, constituting a heze, which beeomes luminous by 
the electric disebarge. Acronauts have foand the atmosphere at great 
heights, while serene and cloudless, to be pervaded by this transparent 
haze of which cirri are conceived to consist. 

In confirmation of this bypothesis, it has been rimentally shown 
that when the union of the two electricities is eff in rarified air near 
the pole of a magnet, a laminous riag is produced which has a rotary 
motion according to the direction o the discharge. Thus then, when 
electrical discharges occur in the polar regions between the positive 
electricity of the atmosphere and the negative electricity of the earth, 
the magnetic poles of the earth, would exercise a similar influence 
on the icy haze which is conceived essential to the evolution of 
the auroral light. Thus the are seen by the observer woald be 
that portion of the luminous ring above nis horizon, varying with 
the distance from the pole. Only when it reaches his zenith could 
he be iu immediate contact with the auroral haze, and thea only would 
the asserted crepitation become audible, which is assumed to be identi- 
cal in nature with that produced by an electrical machine. The eulphur- 
ous odour would be due to the generation of ozone feom the oxygen of 
the air 

Now, though this theory would intelligibly explain the mode of phe- 
nomenal maoifestation, it may reasonably be objected that, ia hypothe- 
tising a continuous electric action in the atmosphere, it does nox suffi- 
ciently acconnt for the ascertained periodicity of auroras by assuming 
that their visibility and the varia:iva in their inteasity are consequent 
on the condition of the at h It is discreetly silent as to the mode 
of induetion of this special atmosphere condition ; and therefore —assum- 
ing their invariable coincidence and coanection—as to the ¢/icie.t cause of 
auroras, 

We bambly conceive that the cause must be sought beyond the atmo- 
epbere in the fluctuations of that great solar force, to which is primarily 
actributable the indaction of telluric magnetism, and which mast eater 
as a prime motive in all atmospheric phe 

The irregularities of solar action bave an intelligible exponent in the 
phenomenal changes observable in the disk of the sun. Its spots are 
subject to remarkable variations in form and size, contracting or dilating 
in uuieon with the variable vivacity of its constitutional force, and the 
period of these variations—secuiar, annual, and diuroal—have been ap- 
proximately determived. 











and the intensity or direction of the magnetic forces, as indicated by the 
needle, long inferred, are now satisfactorily established. trom late ob- 
servations made at Christiania, in Norway. by Hansteen, it has been as 
certained that the maxi of magnetic i ity corresponds with the 
minimem of inclination ; and that for both the period of oscillation is 
11 1-9 days, which is precisely the shorter period assigned by Wolff to the 
solar spots. - 

To express (these resalts in less tecbnical lang when the lumi 
atmoepbere of the sun is more equally ditfused, indicating the highest 
energy of that constitutive force pervading, vitalising, and perchance 
evolving it ; then, t of the intervening ether? 














The direct relation between these oscillations of the solar atmosphere | tone. 


| ious of self-exposure. On the contrary, he seemed bent on another 
| kind of exposare—that of Archy. Suddeuty the latter understood what 
it all meant, aud could with difficulty repress a emile. Mr, Payne Croft 
waated to know whether be, Archy, hal any sp2cial personal feelings at 
the bottom of all his avowed admiration for Miss Addersley ; and that 
}| was his way of getting at the fact. 
Areby, to set him at rest, obrerved—“I perceive what you are think- 
| ing of ; but you are mistaken.” fle felt the colour mounting to his face 
ad brow as be went on, “ No, it might have been as you suppose—but 


successive and differently polarised waves, the ordinary voltaic current | that before I saw Miss Addersiey—"’ 


“ Yoa had seen some one else. I understand.” And Mr. Payne Croft 
busied himself for the next few minutes in cracking and picking walnuts 
which be forgot to eat; and in curiously scauaing the colour and tran- 
eparency of the wine in his glass, which he held up to the light, bat did 
not drink. And from that time he became more aad more absorbed. Aad 
Archy, remembering the programme of Mr. Payne Crofi’s day that he 
had beard sketched out, guessed that as Mr. Payne Oroft had got all out 
of him that he could possibly desire, he woald uow be glad to get rid of 
him aud proceed with the next item in the day’s business. So witha few 
earnest grateful words he took his leave. 

All the way home Archy revolved with a serious steadiness of purpose 
the offer that Mr. Dell had made to him. It was emicently attraciive, 
He had no doubt he could make himself, ia a year or two, a capital far- 
mer. He was already aa excellent botanist and geologist, and he had 
some smattering in chemistry. He was also familiar with all the new 
ecieatific theories that were just then revolutionising the agricultural 
world, without feeling the least fanaticism iu their favour. He knew 
well what tender handling the old ways require, before breaking them 
to pieces to introduce new oues. He kaew how constantly local know- 
ledge, actual experience, aud certain persoval qaalities, such as skill, 
tact, and industrg, enabled men to make fortunes without being able to 
read one printed liac in a book, and how theoretical science, in the ab- 
sence of these accompauimeuts, had sent many a gentleman farmer ra- 
pidly into the Gazette. On the whole, measuring himself ae severely as 

and trying to think at every step a8 gh Mr. Dell’s interest 
alone were concerned, he came to the conclusion that he might ac- 
cept the proposal, if he could bat be sure of himself in another direction 
—one indicted by the words—-Mrs. Dell. He bad told her be was cured. 
He still believed he was. He hoped with all his soal that he was. Bat 
he must look at things as they had been—at himself as he had beea—and 
not pretend to deal with an unkaowa future. Love, or at least a certain 
sueceptibility that might pass under that name, had led him into all his 
dangers : was it clear that it would lead him into no more? He could 
not answer that ; not, at least, quite satisfactorily to his conscience; and 
he felt, therefore, no security for the due performance of his regular du- 
ties, or, at least, for any vigorous practical efficiency ina business which 
——- such weighty respoasib lities. 
et, could he resigu such a chance? Ought he to throw away the one 
only opportunity life might afford to enable bim to do and to become all 
that he was fitted for? He wished once he were married ; not as a man 


of | wishes for the realisation of his most cherished desires, but as a thing 


that would be very useful ifit were bat once over and done with. Yes, 
if he had but a good wife! A woman who might possess what he lacked ; 
a steady, even temp » & firm, i able self-control! But where 
was be to find such a wife? A woman who should be at once beautifal,— 
he mast d d that dition,—in love with him, and capable of in- 
spiring him with love for ber? Pooh! It wasanotherdream! He had 
done with dreams now. ‘ 

And did Jean—poor devoted Jean—never cross his mind, during all 
these speculations? Yes, he thought of her frequently, bat not with 
sufficient pleasure, in coanectioa with these wanderings of his mind, to 
induce bim to dwell upon the recollection, Bat as be drew nearer aod 
nearer to his home, a sease of his neglect of Jean began to press uuplea- 
suntly upon him. He remembered first one thing, then apother, un- 
noticed at the time of their occurrence, which old him how wrapped he 
had bea in the magic visions that perpetually hovered avout Mrs. Dell, 
and bow poor Jean had kept aloof from and avoided him in his daily 
visits to Bletchworth, But be really did love Jean, in a sort of brotherly 
domestic way ; and the certainty of that love seemed in a measure to 
re-assare him, aud to suggest that he could not have been so aagrateful 
to her, as he more than once suspected he bad been. 

In this state of miod he reached home; he forgot there, for the instant, 
everything else in the one absorbing jcy of meeting with his mother ; of 
seeing her bappy and thaakful face giow with emotion, as she saw the 
expression of his features, and received him in her arms; and of feeling 
her tremble, as he said,— 

“ Read, mother, read! All is settled; and Mrs, Cairn took the 
paper, with those strange iooking signatures upon it ; and she tried to 
make out their meaning, bat could not. Or rather she knew it so well, 
that she wanted to be away by herself alone, and pour forth in silent 
prayer the inexpressible gratefulness of her soul, tnat this, the blackest 
gloom that had ever crossed her path, was removed; that her soa was 
hers again, pure in heart, unsullied in character. 

“1 can’t read very well now, withoat my glawes,” sbe said. “What 
is it, Areby? Doa’t mind me now, I shall be better soon; tell me. No 
fear of this blow, boy! Oh, may God ever bless thee!’ And Archy— 
the paper still unread—fell on is knees before her, and bis head dropped 
on her lap, and she took it between her hands, and leaned over it, and 
was bappy—very, very happy, and very, very silent, for a long time. .« 

“ Bat, mother, you must bear the paper,”’ Archy said at last, fa a low 








“ Very well !—my heart, boy. heard it all longago.” And then Archy 
read the document to her, and he explaioed to her how it had beea ob- 
tained, avoiding, at first, instinctively, the less serious parts of the nar- 
rative. But by degrees he told her everything be could recollect, and 
he was delighted to perceive that she was able to receive, and to enjoy 
in ber placid way, ail the details of Mr. Payse Croft’s teatative 

aad 


success. 

And whea that intelligence was discussed and dismissed, there was 
Mr. Dell’s offer of Norman-Mownt Farm to be also made kaown, 
some decision to be come to about it. Mes. Osis Intend Bea 
with a certain vivid interest, as though it raised at once a bost 
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the earth thrills responsively with intenser life. Tnis epoch of excep- 


and hopes into conflict ; bat for the present she said little, beyoud 
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gestio 

wrile they considered what was best to be 
led at the request, which, for certain reasons 

ike to inquire into too curiously ; 


done. 
of 


e in its owo naked 
“ Aroby, dear!” 
“ Yes, mother.” 


simplicity of the entire success of his journey. 


“ Do you consider the old engagement with Jean quite put an end 


to ?”’ 
“ Eagagement, mother? Surely that is a strong word.” 
“T understood it so,’’ 


Archy was silent, and seemed inclined to go on with his tea in pre- 


ference to the conversation. : 
“ Perhaps you think lightly of that ?”’ 
“ No, mother. indeed I don’t ; but—” 
“But what?” Again Archy was smitten with a desire to eat, or to 


appear to est, and be sileat. So he answered nothing, and Mrs. Cairn 


continued, 
“ Well, the time has come at all events for plain speaking.” 


feel ; his mother effectually roused him by her next words— 


“Do you koow that it was Jean’s money that alone enabled me to 
Jean’s money that I held ready for your dis- 


seek you at Chatham? 
charge, and that it included ber last shilling?’ 


“ Her last shilling?’ echoed Archy, who began dimly to understand 


alike what had passed, and what was coming. 


“ Yes; for all her other savings bad been previously expended on me.” 


“You, mother! Is it possible?” 


“Tt is trae; and I must have starved or sought parish aid, but for 
Jean’s assistance |? Archy got up, and walked about the room in deep 


agitation ; bat his mother’s voice fo lowed his steps— 
“T need not tell you how my own funds drained —y 4 
“ No—no! I understand now. O mother, I had no t 

ters were so bad. But I might have had—I mightthave had.” 


from me.” 


“ Bat do you not ask me,” she continued, “ why it was that I should 


have allowed myeelf thus to pass uader obligation so serious?’ 

“No, mother ; I see itall now! Fool that I have been! I see it all 
now!” Fora long while after that burst he sat moodily silent, answer- 
ing oaly by monosyllables to any casual remarks made by Mrs. Cairn. 


She was glad to see him eo impressed, though more uncertain about what 


the issue ought to be than she would have liked to acknowledge. She 
was the first to speak. 

“ Aroby, don’t be miserable about it. It will be no boon to the poor 
girl to give ber a husband who does not care for her.” 

“ Bat I do care for her! Iam very fond of Jean—I mean I think very 
highly of her, and have now more than ever reason to be grateful to her.” 

“ Yes; bat you do not love her as women wish to be loved.” 

“No, mother, I fear not,’ said Archy, in a melancholy tone, that 
touched the mother’s sympathies. 

“ Well, then, we mast fiod some way first to repay all we have had 
from ber, and then hope for some further opportanity to testify in a 
better mode our mutual sense of the iavaluabie services she has rendered 
to us.” 

“ And you eay you could not have come to Chatham but for Jean ?”’ 

“ Certainly not—at least not then. It was all her doing. She urged 
me, whea I was unwilling, in my first anger against you ; although, per- 
haps, I should have sought you later.” 

“ Ab, yes, mother, you would have come, but you would have been too 
late. Don’t blame yourself for that—blame me. I was ina state that I 
dare not again recall. Poor Jean! When did you see her last? When 
will she be here again ?” 

“ | asked ber to come over this evening, so perhaps she may be here 
soon. Batshe is sensitive, boy, and proud in ber way—ay, quite as 
i as I have ever beea. If you lose her you will lose one of the best 
of wives.” : 

Archy answered nothing to that remark, bat somehow could not help 
wondering whether, on the whole, he should be wise to give up the idea 
of Jeav. He thought—perhaps he could make as good use as most men 
of “one of the best of wives.” He to wish to take a good look at 
Jean—have a good long talk with Jean, with the view of studyiag for 
himeelf, anew, whether his mother were right or wrong in her judgment. 
And he grew impatient, as hour after hour passed, and no Jean ap- 
peared. Once or twice he hed serious thoaghts of suggesting that a mes- 
sage might be sent to Bletchworth ; but he fancied his mother might look 
at bim and laugh, or say something that would have eunoyed him ex- 
cessively, if he did; so he waited and wondered, and looked out of the 
window, and took peculiar iaterest in the gardea i 
eae Sat at ash reer a ne ine bait vid 

san ke relieved ble fcllags by exciaiea 
den, he reliev exclaimiog— 

“ thiok, mother, Jean eet have obliged you when you asked her.” 

“I think so too,” added the mother, “ and especially now tbat she must 
know throagh your letter to Mr. Dell that you have come home.” 

“Ob,” thoaght Archy to himself, “‘ that’s the very reason she doesn’t 
come, I suppose. Mauch obliged to her!”—-he began to light a candle, 
evidently preparing for bed, for it was betweea nine and ten, when he 
stopped and exclaimed with sudden animation, “ Why, there she is!” ran 
out, and returned with Jeun, his face radiant with unaffected pleasure, 
bers trembling with fitful and secret emotion, which on the present occa- 
sion she did not need to 

“O Archy, I'm co glad!” 

Now Aroby—what on earth him to do such a thing then? 
—kissed her thin bat glowing face, and tried to look at her after the 
process ; but she was too wise, or too secretly and sadly self-possessed 
to allow it, and she got into immediate coaversation with Mrs. Cairn, 
and preseutly was listening to all the details of Mr. Payne Croft’s stra- 
tegy at Chatham. 

th mother and son were secretly pleased that they discovered that 
Jean wae able to s'ay with them for the night, though they also saw that 
the fact would not have oozed cat for their own efforts and manage- 
ment. They sat late ; and, with two at least of the y, the time was 
spent enjoyingly. Archy studied as well as he could by the individual 
specimen before him the physiology and chology of that somewhat 
attractive creatare—" one of the best wives ;” and be decermined he would 
review carefully io his mind, before he went to sleep, in the solitude and 
silence of his chamber, the materials he had collected, and try to dis- 
cover to what legitimate ase they ought to be put. 

Whether or no he was illogically and wilfally anticipating some pos- 
sible conclusion whea he prepared again, at parting, to salate Jean, who 
shall say? Bat Jean was on her guard, and warded off the threatened 
aseaclt—he thought somewhat icily. The circamstance annoyed Archy ; 
though for the life of him he could not discover 

roved or deteriorated aspect to his notions of “ one of the best of wives.” 
Ei he went to bed, and thought himself to 


saw that 
After a last frait\ess visit to the gar- 
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other suspicion 


mother and me '0 


. you all we 
in say 


aboat it. 


that Arcby should stay away from the Hall - me dom. 
bis owa, he did not 
so he coasented, and then despatched 
a boy with a few burried lines to Mr. Dell, enclosing the paper, which 


Archy 
looked as though he regretted the circumstance deeply, but coulda’t 
help it, so asked for another cup of tea. Bat he was now to be 
started out of all these little affectations of an indifference he did not 


ought that mat- 


whether it gave an im- 
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departure of Jean—so harriedly and secretly 
Sea ee, ep See bar Saks * bee a & he. gentlle.Ge ag 
Do n't, please, don’t.” Jean spoxe 
“ Nay, bat I must speak, Jean. Mother has told me all. There is but 


one return I can make you,—a very inadequate one, I know, but m 
mother has set her heart upon it, and I have thought over the 4 
very carefally—as I am sure you would wish me to do, before——” 
“Pray let me go! You pain me more than I can ” 
“Ab, Jean, you must hear me out. Bat why need I say more than 
this? I offer you my hand—lI ask you to be my wife!” 

“Never! never!” Jean exclaimed; thea barsting into a passion of 
tears she ran out of the summer-house, through the garden-gate, and dis- 
appeared behind the cottages, before he could recall his bewildered 
senses, 

Jean refase him! Why, he had thought only as to whether he would 
accept her! He was now, for a moment, really angry—felt deeply hu- 
miliated. What did it all mean? Had his mother been deceived all the 
while as to Jean’s feelings? Or did his own conscience begin to whisper, 
“Had he played anwarrantably with the poor girl's feelings, and for- 
gotten what was due to her self-respect ?” ’ 

At breakfast he told his mother all that had passed. She was at once 
pleased and sorry. She could not even yet resign the hope of a marriage 
that she fancied was so peculiarly calculated to ensure her son’s welfare, 
and was therefore pleased to learn that Archy hai seriously made Jean 
the offer ; bat she was sorry that he had done it so badly—though eo na- 
turally, in the existing state of bis feelings ; and she was sorry to hear 
how deeply Jean had taken his conduct to heart. 

“ Well now, Archy, I have only this more to tay to you, and I shall 
not agaio, if I can help it, return to the subject. You must not play 
with Jean or with yourself. If you really want to know my opinion as 
whether, in spite of this behaviour, she does love you, I will give it. I 
feel sure that she will never marry anybody else, even if she persist in 
refasing you. Why, where are you going? Breakfast’s ready.” 

“T shall follow Jean, and try to bring her back. If she refase me 1 
shall refuse the farm. I see now, as in a map, how the roads of life meet 
and intertwine. I have been a conceited ass; that’s very plain, mother. 
Bat if it be not too late I will please you, Jean, and myself yet.” He 
was gone before Mrs. Cairn could make any comment. 

Jean had reached the gate leading from the common into the lane 
which formed the approach to the Hall, when she heard behind her the 
sound of a horse galloping furiously. She turned, and stared in amaze- 
meat at Archy, who was the rider, aud who pulled ap the horse by her 
side, and leapt off, exclaiming— 

“So, Ihave caught you! But I had to unborse the butcher's boy to 
do it. I wonder what he'll say whea he gets time to reflect ?”’ 

Before Jean could determine what to do in this unexpected state of 
things, Arcby bad fastened the horse to the gate, put his arm in hers, and 
drawa her gently, but irresistioly along, back towards the common, and 
by the same route she had bat jas’ passed over. 

“Jean, 1 am very foolish, very thoughtless in many matters, I know ; 
bat don’t be barsh to me, don’t be unjust. I am not so bad a fellow, 
afier all,as you think me. I am now goiog to tell you a secret; one 
that must never pass your lips, Will you promise me? It is I, Archy, 
who ask you, for old affectioa’s sake.” 

Jean marmared, half-anintelligibly, “ Yes, I promise,” 

“ Don’t be shocked. I have beea ia love with Mrs. Dell! She disco- 
vered it, and told me so, instead of waiting till I told her. Bat, believe 
me, she would have waited a long while b-fore I should have done that 
Stitl, bat for her sense and courage, there is no telling bow far things 
might bave goue with me. She saved me. She cured me. Perhaps I 
love her still ; bat if I do, it is in a way that I don’t think any one, not 
even her husband, not even my wife (should I ever fiad one who will 
have me), needs to quarrel with.” 

“Oh, she is a sweet, and good, and true woman, Archy, and I don’t 
wonder at you or any man loving her, unless—” 

“ Ah yes, L understand your exception ; roy g Ot doesn’t quite apply 
tome. I did not know she was married when I first saw her, one morn- 
ing, from Normao’s Mouat. I thought she was Miss Addersley.”” Jean 
smiled at that. It was the first smile that had yet crossed the pale, thio, 
and now more than ever anxiously pre occupied face. And she remarked, 
in explanation of the smile— 

“ Miss Addersley is a very different woman to Mrs. Dell. She is kind, 
often personally consideraie, very clever, accomplished, and brilliant ; 
but I doa’t kaow bow it is, my heart cannot warm to her, though she has 
been more than ordioarily attentive and liberal tome.” This remark, 
unexpected as it was, revived, and made Arcbhy conscious of, certain dim 
instinets and presentiments that he had not cared to inqaire into ; and it 
had the effect of increasing bis respect for Jean’s intellect. 

“ Well, but, Jean, please to come back,—no, I don’t mean to the cot- 
tage, even I am taking you there to breakfast,—I mean back to 
our conversation ; I should rather say to my confession. If I bad not, 
with Mrs. Dell’s aslo, sgeutiy right-d myself, you may judge how I 
should have been pa oe when her husband offered to give me the 


Aorman ount-F. fe two for hi , 
if I sa , to recsive me as hie seal Ane Sd a went 


back the capital and interest as I found myself able.” 

“ td a offer that?’ inquired Jean, with sparkling eyes. 

« He di 

“Oh, take it ; I’m sure you will succeed.” 

“So am IL, if you will joia me: aod [ am equally sure I shall fail if you 
refuse. Stay, and be sileat, and doo’t ran away till you have beard ali. 
I am resolved that I will not risk Mr. Dell’s property or accept his kind- 
ness, without giviog him some sort of hostage for my good behavioar. 
Jean, I am sure he’d take you |” 

Jean hardly knew whether to laugh or to cry, so tried both together. 
“Now, Jean, you know all. You kaow my faults—my weakaesses— 
and you see what a poor soré of fellow you will have to deal with, and to 
take care of, and to guide. But, oa my soul, I do believe you will fiod 
me a good husband, if you are only patient with me ; and I am very sure 
I shall love you dearly, if you wiil only say—once for all—Archy, you 


ma Y 

Tess--geerdesn! what could shedo? The treacherous, wily assailant 
was attacking her in her weakest point. She bad been prepared for all 
but this. Sbe trembled—and looked back—and Archy, seeing that she 
did so, made ber sit down on a little kooll, and he sat by ber side ; and 
then, with gentle force, he got bold of her timid, nervous hand, and 
kissed it; and the great heart of the woman could bear no more; bat 
she tarned, sobbing, and threw herself upon his breast, and kissed him. 
There was no need for her to say in any other language, “ Archy, you 
may !” 
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OVER THE VAR. 


Deeply embosomei in a sweeping bay, whore waters surpass in their 
clear depths even the pellacid azure of the Mediterranean, lies 9 fair, 
white walled town, whose palatial viilas stretch for miles along ‘he sunny 
breach. Close by, to the north aad e ist, ascend the lofty peaks and olive- 
terraced slopes of the Maritime Alps; t» the west , irregular and 
urple, are seen the Estrelle Mountains, like a giant wall; and the rosky 
promon/ory tbat sbuts in the view 01 the side of Italy stands out aga‘nst 
the horizoa, with edges as sharply chiseled as if wrought by the art of 


| the sculptor. Landward, there is a rich confusion of orange- 


and 
gardens, and treilised viaes and deep pine woods, and all the luxariant, 
over-brimming richness of the veget.tion of the south. Cradled ia this 
lovely landscape, like a precious p-arl in a golden setting, and basking 
under a clondiess sky and a brilliant san, lies the city of Nice, the last 


Statistically speaking, it bas 50,000 in»abitan's, a -fisbery, an ex'ea- 
- a , & very large production of olive-oil, frait ‘and parple 
omté 


Ia & political rense, it is the key of Italy. 

It is the most fashionable and frequented of all Earopean winter water- 
ing-piaces ; and to a lover of beantiful sceoery, as the emperor is acknow- 
ledged to be even by the tart dowagers of the Faubourg, there is doubt- 
less a charm in acquiring 


the Re Galantuomo, 

the frontier of Italy.» It is from three to four milesfrom 
that broad, tarbulent river, perhaps twice as broad as the Thames at 
Richmond, but fall of shingly sboals aod dry banks of 
which rush furious chanuel; of foaming yellow water. 
tourist bas tried to ford the Var oa horseback, 
ttempt. The natives bave an instinctive 





matter | When across the Var, 





—the “most favoured nation” not excepted—were rigidly locked out. 
on the Italian side, you have a pleasant drive to Nice, 
and the choice of two roads, Landward, you have the tall cane-brakes, 
where every reedy stem is tipped with a spear-shaped leaf; the maize- 
fields, rich with gigantic grain ; the white cottages of peasan's ; the gray 
stone-walls of immense gardens, (a the other route, you have the sea. 
Let us choose the sea. It is pleasant to bow! along a road as smooth and 
white as sand and powdered shells can make it; on one’s right hand the 
magnificent bay, with a score of white-winged feluceas spreading their 
fantastic canvas and long lateen yards to the breeze, and “ clawing’’ out so 
as to rouad the promontory. There isa patch of saowy foam far out 
beyond the sandy point, which shows where the great tunoy shoals are 
running in, and every red-capped, bronze-faced fisherman is up, sharpen- 
ing bis spear, hauling at his boat, getting out h's nets, while his wife 
bustles around, and his brown-visaged, bright-eyed brood clap their hands, 
and pray to be taken out to sea too. We shall see plenty of the tunny 
fich presently ; let us roll on to the town, 

Oa our left are endless villas of every size and style, from the con- 
veatual dwelling of the Dowager Empress of All the Russias, to the white 
washed and green-shuttered cottage, which Captain Smith, of the Balli- 
nasloe Bombardiers, has bired for the winter at a hundred francs a month, 
aod which the complaisant natives call the “Palazzo Smees.” Let us 
hasten to own that the gallant bombardier’s house is exceptionally small, 
and that most of the villas are ample and commodious residences, richly 
faroished, gay with marble, stucoo, and frescoed walls, and enclosed in 
the prettiest gardens, a0 that the white blossoms of the bridal oran 
trees peep in at the windows, to the delight of the young lady-inmates ; 
and later, the golden globes thrust thir ripe fragance into the open case- 
ments, to the gratification of all British school-boys spendiog their holi- 
daysat Nice. Now we are in the town—that town that shone like a fairy 
crescent-shaped city far off along the sea-line as we drove from the Var 
Bridge ; and as we enter the shady streets, a sort of disappointment falls 
upon us like a chill. Dear, dear me, is this all? Are these the streets? 
Are these the shops? I thought they would be a sort of eastern bazaars 
crowded from floor to ceiling with gil that is gay, grand, and splendid. 
Have a little patience, fellow-traveller. The way to enjoy Nice, or 
most other southern towns that I am acquainted with, is to get outside 
it—just outside it, only a litthe way off, and sit down, and fall in love 
with it, and take its portrait. No, the shops are not equal to those of 
Paris, or even to those of Trieste or Vienna; and the streets are a little 
narrow and dark ; and the pavement of most of the town, which 
must surely have been constructed of little petrified pears, is more pro- 
fitable to your chiropodist—if you patronise corn-dostors—than to your- 
self: but never mind : let me act as guide and showman. 

That marble shop, full of pure white statuary from Carrara, 
tled Tascan marbler, and those wonderful stiff straw-bats, which ladies 
from France, and Eogland, and Russia buy so many of, and all the straw 
and ivory gimcracks, is surely worth looking at. en Visconti’s 
cool library ; did you ever see such a library before? Bebold it, with 
its orange and almond garden, its huge reading saloons, and its general 
character of refrigeration, as if it were a literary ice-house. You read your 
Times or your Galignani there, and forget the heat. That is a confectioner, 
who is no mean artist on sugar ; yooder worthy fellow is cunning in 
wood- mosaics, and bis inlaid tables are sent even to New York. There? 
I am exbausted in my career as counsel for the defence. I give 
the rest of the Nice shops ; they are nothing to boast of, I own it; 
what of that? This is not a commercial city. It is a graad old wa 
place, the oldest in the south, for did not Sultan Djem (or Zem), Bajazet 
rebellious younger brother, come here, and live here, and love the 
so well that he wrote Turkish verses in its praise, the originals of which 
I never met with, but trust they surpass the mediocrity of their French 
translation. 

People do not come to Nice to “shop,” they come to bask in the san, 
Preseatly, we will go forth, and bask in it too. We cross the square, 
and there is the barrack, looking like a theatre ; and there the theatre, 
strongly resembling a barrack. However, in that 
some of the best ay of ltaly give effect to the best operas 

taly, surpasses the exterior. 
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intendant of the province has those snug quarters ; 
buanal of justice bas found a niche on the tlh 
Now for the old town, the trae Nice of Sultan Zem, and Mon’ 
Monteequieo. We plunge into the dark, and it is some time 
eyes grow accustomed to the dimness, and we can discern 
rately. Even then it requires great stoical philosophy to 
den transitions from smooth flags, as F 
aved with, to sharp little cobble-stoned pavemenis, 
and ivra our neat Paris boots into instruments 
a feast of colour, of dappled light 
written in mute of the quaint and 
town present! It is almost oriental in its 
eastern city, too small to boast its 
each a and threshold. In Old Nice, 
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a w trere is a game, 
oraithological 


professors, “ pheasan indisorimi 
varieties of the t, certainly! ‘Lhere are ~~ partridge, 
whose ann Ses seenee in Britain, the 
gold-plamaged 


and our brown 
spi 


pheasant, the black game, too, all labelled alike, a 
pam wtp foal ary ious dimensions, What is 
yeu pole and weigh adairingly He is a b 
white tips to the fi comes, they te! 
pyrene iene Sd cy we Tae 
a heron, or a sea-eagle, or a prize tar! a aqions: 
is all the dealer can say. Pheasant again! B 

tific friend to tell us at a glance that the bird isa capercailzie of 


Alps! 

There are other stalls beeides those that deal in creat 
Tooke 5 sn senna: Sneek pan ane Paneer 
shawls and kerchiefs, and pretty toys of poo A Tao 
Egypt, are being retailed to the black-eyed i 
prise me to leara that the old crone who presides, she with the 
eyee, heavy earrings, and yellow handkerchief twisted round her 
was a native of Marseille, and not 
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eended that steep road for a mile or two, and reached the deep snow, 
which lay white and calm ali around ; while Nice and its valley beneath 
were positively bathed and steeped in a golden gl of sunbeams aod 
‘warmth, and the roses still bloomed, and the birds still sang. close to the 
white wintry covering of the hills. But now, instead of such an ascent, 
‘we can pass those gay cafés and that lime-sbaded parade, and before us 
is the port of Nice. A pretty little port enough, with its two or three 

ish or Yaukee merchantmen, looking perfect monsters of naval 

tecture, ia comparison with the picturesque mob of gaudily painted 


feluccas, zebeques, and other lateen-rigged craft that lie anchored | 


around, their biue striped sails negligently swingiog, in not ungraceful 
from the long and tapered yards; while the red-capped, ear- 

rioged crew are busy with their garlic and oily stews, and singing in 
over their sour wine. Slim and ewift craft are those feluccas, 
elegant of rig aod sharp of stem, and admirably adapted for smooth 
water and ligot winds, as indeed are their ewartby, lively crews. Butin 
heavy weatber, or in one of those terribly sudden Mediterranean equalls, 
one would rather, I fancy, be a shipmate of Captain Brown yonder, ol 
and from Liverpool; or of that loosely bung, resolute eyed Boston 
eki , the gallant Captain Molasses, who is smoking beside the binnacle 
of his rakish bark. The fishermen are good studies for a painter, with 


| family it shelters—a family imprisoned, evil-eatreated, driven away from 


| bome and friends, for the crime of reading a Protestant Bible—the Madiai. | bis 


| Not far off is the British chapel, an unpretending white building of stone. 
Tolerance is the order of the day now; bat when that chapel was first 
| reared, the permission from government to erect and open it was one of 
| the most extraordivary and inru'ting documents ever promulgated in 
_modero Eurcpe. It set forth that there were many English residents in 
| the town ; that they were well-conducted folks who merited indulgence ; 
| that they bad the singular abeurdity (bétise) of appertaining to the Pro 
testant faith ; and that, therefore, under certain restrictions, the king was 
| graciously pleased to permit them to worsbip according to their usages. 
Those were the days when Charles Albert was alive and priest-ridden, 
when mooks and bishops governed the royal councils; but those days 
are gone, Even the poor Vaudois now have their little chapel, and are 
| suffered to pray in peace. As for the Russians, their rives are celebrated 
at Nice with uncommon spleadour; and, as I live, there is one of their 
ecclesiastics, a strange-looking papas, in a bigh square velvet cap, a 
gown, and long curled bair flowing behind on bis shoulders, while the 
front of bis bead is ehaved! How he bows, and folds bis arms, and bends 
bis knees, as the imperial carriage comes rolling over the bridge, with 
the empress seated in it, drawa by four fine thorough-bred graye, and 








skins like bronze, eyes of sloe like blacknes*, wide white of al- 
most Moorieh amplitude, red sashes and caps, boots and jackets of a sort 
of chocolate colour. See that old Triton, who offers us a basketful of 
the choice dattold di mare, and besitates to name bis price, lest be shou!d 
ask less than Milor would give, were the tariff but higher. Those rare 
shell-fish—those sea dates in their crustaceous covering—are worth a 
price, after all, not only for their flavour, bat for the wonderful 
taken in boring and blasting, so as to get them out of their 

rocky bed, just beneath the high ré@f, out at sea, Nothing but gun- 
, judiciously applied ia tiny driblets, can sap that rock where the 

J@ burrow, and of course care is needed lest the dainty fish be de- 
etroyed along with their stronghold. We will go on to Villafranca, over 
this fine broad road of new construction, commanded by a fort that is 
perched on the stony bill above. Or shall we prefer the old picturesque 
path along the face of the precipitous rock, rising up and ap io irregular 
©urves, and over-lookiog the deep sea, which moans and splashes among 
the caverns below? It is a fine view that we bave from that steep path, 
but the footing is none of the best, nor of the widest: we have a wall of 
rock above us, and a sheer desceat below us; and see, here come in In- 
dian file a score of mules and asses, each descendiog with his brace of 
panniers slung, in which the animal has carried up mortar, and stone, 
and brick, to strengthen the fort on the cliff. Mercy on us! the path is 
not wide enough for us all ; however, we flatten ourselves against the 
rock, and the males and their long eared relatives brush by us, the 
baskets just nudging ue. How fearlersly the sure-footed brutes walk, or 





preceded by a ted chaseeur, with a silver-hilted sword, who calls to 
the people to clear the way! 

The dowager-empress, the widow of our old foe Nicholas, or, as the 
natives of Nice call her (aot understanding imperial titles), (he Dachess 
of Russia, bas brought much custom to Nice. See, as her carriage 
sweeps up that villa where the sentries present arms, how many bats fly 
off, how many Tatar beads are bowed before ber! There is a powerful 
Russian colony now, with ite archduchesses and its counts and barons, 
aod its priaces and princesses by the score. There always has been a 
very considerable British colony, tempted, some by health, more by 
gaiety, and most by the novelty of basking in almost eternal euoshine, 
and dining oo Christmas Day with windows open, flowers in bloom, and 
wert peas, fresh gathered, to match the traditional rosbif. Now the 

ussians come in ng swarms, year by year, to elbow the Bri- 
tishers off their old accustomed parade, and to make lodgings dear. Su- 
perb are the abodes of some of these Tatar dignitaries, richly furnished 





apar'ments, gorgeous with gilding, with frescoes, with —— Ti- 
tians, armour, malachite, velvet, crystal, and Bohemian glass. The na- 
tives are dazzled by this new and profitable incarsion of the Barbarians. 
The level drive in front of the sea—a road as smooth as rolled sand can 
be—and fringed by a bandred villas, bears the name of the “ Promenade | 
des Anglais.” Perhaps in a little while it may be called the “ Pro- 

menade des Russer.” Muscovites and Yankees are now in the ascendant 

in all European watering-places. Let us saunter for a little time on the | 





, On the extreme edge of the path, close above the pre. 
Cipice that it makes one dizay to gaze down! The creatures are trained 
to walk thas, that their loads may not strike the wall. Had we at- 
tempted to pars them on the outside, that would probably have pushed 
us over, for a mule is not easily turned from its course. 

We are up now, and a pleasing surprise awaits us. Nestliog among 
the Maritime Mountaios, shut in by a green tory, ® perfect nata- 
ral breakwater, is the famous barbour of Villafranca—a sort of basin full 
of green water, still and sheltered, and admirably protected by 
hili-forte from a-sault. A comfortable resting- place for a squadron this, 
fn time of war! This is the port, the acquisition of which by Russia, 
not loog ago, caused such excitement aud aneasiness to our politicians. 
There are the quaraatine buildings over which the Mascovites boisted 
their flag; there are their store-houses; there lay their fleet during 
twelve months, Where are they now? Just as one bird of prey 

mes cerves a writ of ejectment on another, so, at the coming in of 
French eagle, the double-headed one abandoved its new eyry, and 

screaming. No sooner had the vanguard of Napoleon crossed 
Cenis, than the Russians gleaned up all their stores, hauled down 
. and left Villafranca to be the spoil of a stronger than they. 
held possession of it long enough to give their neighbours some 
that load!y vaunted system of Russian civilisa- 

have most of us heard a good deal. Two deserters— 
boatswaia, the other an ordinary seaman—were kcouted 

Russian flag-sbip, and the bodies were flung into 
nian authorities were of course powerless to interfere, 

with which the Rassian naval offi 
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shady Castie Hili—that Castle Hill from which Montfort, a peor Pied- | 

gentleman, contrived to repulse the javizaries of Sultan Soly- 
man and the Frenchmen of Francis {. Montfort had bat the citizens of 
Nice and the mountaineers of Teoda to help him against the conquerors 
of Rhodes and the devastators of . Aod Garibaldi must be as 
much the “men for the occasion” as Montfort, were be but free to defend 
his birthplace. Whata pretty walk we bave up the steep conical bill, 
deeply wooded from base to summit! At the foot, we stop to listen to 
@ nasal chant of litanies. A band of ghoetly nuns, in white carmelite 
robes, are following a dead sister to the grave, and the follow 
with trailed arms; and there are friars, red, brown, k, gray, all 
chanting, all and shaven of head, all with tall wax-candles 
flickering in the breeze as they sputter and bura. Scarcely has the sing- 
ing died away, when a drum beats bhoarsely, and a crowd gathers at 
once. Look! a party of rough mountain men, in brown suits of serge, 
and with bate bedecked with ribbons. Their gnos are slang over their 
backs, They are exhibiting the fruits of their chase, and holding out 
their broad hate for coin with eager gestures. What is the spotted crea- 
tare, black and gold, that they hold up to public view? See the blood 
on its shoulder—its talons, its lithe sinewy limbs, and glossy coat, 
and round feline head. Is ita panther? No, bat a lynx—terror of the 
mountain-farmer, and destroyer of sheep. lt is the nearest approach to 
a tiger which Earope affords, and would be a formidable customer were 
it wounded and desperate, no doubt. It is very scarce, but half-African 
Nice hides a few amoug the bills. Ha! here come our jovial tanny- 
fishers. They have a good day. They proudly show their stained 
spears and besmirched clothes, while after them pant a crowd of boys and 
women, carrying, with whoops and laughter, in nets, in sails, in matting, 
in anything, the of fat and dark-bued fish, the spoils of the enter- 





prise. There will be much oil in Nice. But another cry rises, and the 
capricious mob rashes off towards a distant cload of smoke. Aoother 
fire! There are almost as many fires in the Old Nice as in New York ; 
and no wonder, for in the old town it is a well-known fact that the chim- 

neys are mosily of wool. 
ee ee the stone-pines, and the cork-trees, and 
pines, the Indian oaks, and all the rare trees whose dark 


with g fe the hill with rife-green. From the of the 


ve a View that rewards us well—a view as will 
ladden the hearts of the emp and empress, when they aseend it, oa 
their southern to view the fair broad lands that they have 
ag view that Victor Emmanuel sbould sigh to remember. When 
king of Sardinia left Nice after his brief visit ia the wiater of 1957-58, 
he was followed with pagers, tears, enthusiasm by 
Triumphal arches, fireworks, illumioations ; 
og! i 


tion. 
light oa 

owly and the wealthy 
alike were freely given to the R2 Galantuomo ; and they have been bar- 
tered away for market-value. Nice is French soil now—that fair flower 
is torn from the peninsula: even Garibaldi is only an Italian under suf- 
ferance !—Chambers’s Journal. 
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A BAD NAME. 





profusion here, where water is the only ele-| torian, Gi 
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litely, if not abjectly, to excuse him for a few minates ; and, patting on. 

bat, he took a basty departure into the street, and turned the corner; 
It is, perbaps, needles: for me to state that I did not see any more of my 
grocer, of whose sanity I then entertained but a very indifferent opinion, 

Opposite to the grocer’s shop was that of the bookseller and 5 
who had supplied me with pens and ink, and other little matters. Og 
entering, I found the shop empty ; but I saw the bookseller and bis wife. 
—partaers in alarm—staring at me through a small glass window, [ 
smiled blandly at them, bowed, and evinced by my manner, that I wished 
to be served. Batin vain. The more I smiled, the more solemn became 
the expressi , t Becoming impatient, I scowled, 
whereupoa the bookseller and bis wife retired altogether. 

Wondering what on earth the people meant, I directed my steps to- 
wards the livery-stable keeper’s, where I intended to hire a horse, for 
the parpose of takiog a canter in some of the quiet lanes in the vicinity, 
The livery-stable keeper, in the politest maoner imagioable—but k 
ing at a considvrable distance from me—eaid he did not think that 
had a horse that would suit me, bat that he woald go aad see. He did 
go. Bat he did not come back again. I then went up the yard, and 
called out, “ Ostler!” several times at the top of my voice (rather a loud 
one) but, asI received no answer, I deemed it useless to remaio any 
longer, and made my way to the hotel opposite, where I asked for a pict 
of Canterbury ale. I was served by a very pretty and engaging young 
lady, to whom I desired to pay a modest and dignified compliment. Bat,. 
alas! no sooner had she placed the ale before me than she rapidly van- 
ished, and shut the coffee room door after her. 

When I bad druok the ale, I rang the bell. It was not answered. I 
then made a noise on the floor with my heavy walking stick. To no. 
purpose. I opened the door of the coffee room, and looked into the- 
passage. There was no one there# I called aloud, Waiter! There was. 
no reply. I could bear no one; not @ sound; the house was seemingly 
empty. I left a sixpeace and a piece of honeysuckle near the empty 
tankard, and walked away in utter disgust. 

My watch required regulating ; but I could not get into the watch- 
maker's shop, tor he bad bolted his door when he saw me approaching. 
It was the same at the circulating library, to which institution I was 
anxious to subscribe, for duriog the winter I bad grown to like this 
little wateriog-place, aod resolved oa spending the sammer there. 

What could be the theaning of the trades people’s conduct ‘ was a 
question I put to myself, over aud over again, on my way to the x 
tor I now intended hiring a boat for a sail. But the fact was, I could not 
get a boat, Every one of the men to whom I spoke made some excuse 
or other for not taking me on the water. One said, that the wind would 
soon shift, and we should not be able to get back that night; an- 
otber told me that his mast was sprang ; a third that the paint was not 
dry inside, aod that I would spo | my clothes. And, what was even more 
provoking still, I found myself surrounded by at least a score of these 
amphibious animals, who listened to all I said with much eagerness, 
though upon each face there was a broad grin which struck me as very 
meaningless. 

I retraced my steps to my cottage—men, women, and children avoid- 
iog me, as I passed through the few streets of the little towo—and sum- 
moned my man-servant Robert, to whom 1 mentioned what had taken 
fare asking him if he could possibly avcount for sach demeanour. 

smiled, and replied : 

“O, yes sir!” 

“ Then do so,” I said to him. 

o oo is, sir,” he went — or, “ that all the people here- 
abouts think you are a madman, that I am your keeper. ail 

“© What!” Pexelaimed. fc 

“ It is quite true, sir ; and, as neither myself nor my wife could dis- 
obey your order, we could not tell the people who you were and what you: 
were, and what you were doing, all they could judge by was what they 
saw ; and sometimes, when you were walking about the , and 
og | loud to — you certainly did look rather queer, sir. By at 
least forty or fifty people have I been asked if you were carelens 
‘Harmless? Yes!’ I said; ‘and there’s no hing the matter with him 
—he ain’t mad.’ But they only shook their beads at that. I had, at one 
time, to go round to the pareats of the little boys and girls who ran about 
the streets, aod prevent them allowiog their children to shout after 
yoa. . 

“ Shout after me!” 

“ Yes, sir. After you them they would follow in a body, shout- 
ing ee os mad ‘an!’ You did not notice them, of 
course 


“And you mean to tell me,” said I, “that all the people in the- 
place thought me insane and think so still ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir; all, with only one exception.” 

“Who may that be ?” 

“ An old map, sir, who is eighty-nine years of age. Passing the cot- 
tage one morning, when you were walking about the garden, the old mam 
said, *BDoika thiak your master mad ; but I know better, for | have lis- 
tened to him more than twice or thrice, and I have come to the conclus- 
ion that he is writing @ book, or else that he is a lawyer workiog up 
some great case tbat is coming on for trial.’ On asking bim how be came- 
to think tbat, sir, he said he remem . Erskine, afterwards the fa- 





“ His name is Cardiog, sir. He was, in former 
bat he bas now an independence 

“ Do you think he would come and see me?” 

“1 am sure he would, s'r.” 

“ Then bring him bere.” 

In less than balf-an-hour, Robert returned with old Mr. Carding, who- 
was atill very erect, and whose faculties were 
Hie t was good, he was 
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the tender way in which be’d allude to a fading flower or a sickly child. 


There was one case in icular,I remember. It was an action brought 
against a Mr. iabaoes ot éther by a lord’s eldest son, for carrying off 
Ahe wife. It was most beautifal—as we told him when be asked us how 
we liked it. Blest if be dida’t make out as how the defendant was the 
ill-used party, and not the man as bad lost his wife. Expensive as tra- 
~velling was in those days, five of us weat ap to London to bear him speak 
that speech in court, before the judges and the regular sworn jary ; and 
sucha crowd as there was of lords and gentlemen, to be sure !”’ 

« And did be that same speech !” I asked, 

“Yes, In parts it was a little different, and some things was added ; 
ebut it was, in the main, jast what he said standing out on them rocks 
“yonder. There was vo silly pride about Mr. Erskioe, sir. As soon as 
“the case was over, and he was coming out of court, his quick eye caught 
«sigbt of us ; and up he comes, puts out his hand to each of us, and says, 
+ What! you here, my lads? Well, follow me.” And he walks off to 
an old public -house near the court, called The Chequers, and orders two 
ebottles of port wine for us ; aad, while we were drinking it, explained to 
us as how it were not possible for him to win the day ; and that all the 
-effect his speech would have, would be to reduce the damages. He was 
mighty pleased to hear himeelf praised. and seemed just as proud of our 
approval as of anybody’s else. I don’t think, sir,” continued the old 
-mao, “ that Mr. Erskine felt any of the fine things he said in bis speeches. 
It was a'l acting with him : and I'll tell you why I thinkeo. One day be 
was walking along the sands, spoutiog of poetry out of a book—he was 
learning of it, for be read it over and over again—and while he was do- 
fing so he tarned up his eyes, shook his head, and stretched forth bis right 
‘band, in such a way that you might bave taken bim for a street parson. 
It was a most series sort of poetry. It was something about ‘ Farewell 
the drums and fifes, the banners and the big gans—ani the plumes and 
the feathers, cocked hats and swords, acd the virtaous wars and the fair 
women—honours, decorations, and rewards! O, farewell everything! 
Alas! the poor fellow’s occupation’s gose!’ All of a sudden, sir, he 
sbats up the book, claps it undcr his erm, whistles a jig, and dances to it, 
and remarkably well, too, did he come the doable shoffl2. Another time, 
when he was reading out poetry, 1 saw him work himself up till the 
tears actually rolled down bis cheeks ; and not two minutes afterwards 
he was playing at rouoders with all the little boys on the beach.” 

“ And did Mr. Erskine know,” I asked the old smuggler, “ that at first 
you all thought that he was mad!” 

“ Yes ; and was very much amused at it. And it is to be hoped that 
you will not take offence, because the people here had the same opinion 
of youreelf.’ 

“Bat, my good sir,” I remarked, “ they are still labouring under the 
in: ‘easion.”’ 


a Very trae,” he rejoined ; “ but it will be all right in a day or so.” 

On the following morniog Robert’s wife wae taken suddenly ill ; and 
I sent for the doctor, a very able practitioner, and a very gentleman like 
man. He came ; and, after seeing his patient, and assuring me that the 
case was not one of a serious nature, we entered into conversation upon 
general matters, during which I meotioned what had happened on the 
previous day. The doctor laughed, and said : 

“T hope you will not be offeaded, bat do you know that orly till the 
other day, when, by the merest accident, I became acquainted with a 


—an animal with which they were previously unacquainted—seems to 
be especially stapid and brutal. The Blackfeet are the genuine Prairie 
Todians, oceupy the whole country from the Missouri northwards to 
the South Saskatchewan. They are reputed great thieves and beggars, 
constaotly at war with neighbouring tribes, and have got a bad name 
from the depredations they have from time to time inflicted upon Euro- 
pean traders. The laws of the United States prohibit the sale of spirits 
to the Indiaas ; and as the Blackfeet cannot obtain the mach-loved com- 
modity on the Missouri, they often travel five or six hundred miles to the 
Hadson Bay Company’s settlements on the Saskatchewan, where they 
are never refused, if they pay in horses or dried provisions. Captain 
Blakiston says that, if the spirit traffic were forbidden, the fur trade on 
the Saskatchewan would probably decline ; but he, in common with 
everybody who bas witnessed the horrible effects of the introduction of 
spirits, thinks that the Legislatare is bound, om moral grounds, to put an 
end to so demoralizing a source of profit. 

The most important object of the expedition was to ascertain the fea- 
sibility of uniting the British possessions by a line of traffic, stretching 
right across the American Continent, from the Red River settlement to 
Columbia. At present, a fine country is almost lost for the purposes of 
colonization by the great difficulty there is in getting at it. An easy and 
rapid meacs of communication with the mother country is getting more 
and more every day to be reckoned among the essentials of colonial ex- 
istence ; and numbers of enterprising settlers from Canada, bent u 
“ going West,” who now migrate to the Mississippi States, might be in- 
duced, by increased facilities of access, to remain in British territory. 
The only convenient route lies at present down the Red River Valley, 
and so through the United States. The inevitable tendency of such a 
state of things is to drive ond population away from our own 
territory towards the American, and to establish with a foreign Govern- 
ment all those intimate relations of interest and familiarity which ought 
to be the most reliable gaarantees for the loyalty of a distant province 
to the mother State. Cuptain Palliser proposes that the Red River and 
Swan River settlements should be united with the region of the Saskatch- 
ewan, 80 as to form one imposing territory, with identical iostitutions 
and interests, from Lake Winipeg right away to the Rocky Mountains, 
The whole of this would comprise about 240,000 square miles, and the 
—_ question would thea be how to open a great ceatral line of commu- 
nication. 

The river Saskatchewan—which might seem, from its course, specially 
desigaed by natare to oper up the couatry through whieh it passes—is 
unfortanately very unfit for the purposes of navigation ; but the level 
prairie region in the neighbourhood of its shores is such that a railroad 
could be constracted across it at a very inconsiderable coast. From the 
Red River Settlement to the Rocky Mountains the distance is 800 miles, 
aod so far the task would be an easy one ; but here difficuliies of an 
almost insurmountable ch.racter at once present themselves. At present 
not even @ cart-road exist. Three passes have been ex \—the Ver- 
million, the Kanasaski, and the Kootenay—along one of which, at least, 
it is thought that a safe track for a railroad might be constracted. The 
range of mountains crossed, it is believed that the ocean might easily be 
reached. The country is, indeed, cut up into an infinity of valleys run- 
ning parallel with the mountains; bat a route might probably be traced 
slong & system of transverse valleys, which would lead as far as the Fraser 
or Col 








nature of your avocation, I, too. shared the opinion of the inhabi 
thetown? Yesterday evening I heard of your peregrinations, and of the 
odiess alarm that you bad created. However, I have taken the 
berty of disabusing the minds of the people of their erroneous idea ; and 
you will fiad that when you next pay them a visit, you will meet with a 
very warm reception, and most probably have tendered unto you the 
most ample apologies,” 

Reader, such was the cate! and I never enjoyed myself more than I 
did at that little watering place daring the ensuing summer. But 
amongst some of the rising geseation the origional impression still bolds, 
I fancy ; inasmuch, as two years ago I was walkiog dowa one of the 
back streets—meditans nugaram—wheo I heard a litle girl, of about tea 
= of age, call out to a younger sister, “Come you here, Polly! 

*t you see that mad gentleman !” 
—_—eES 
NORTH AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS. 


In the year 1857, an expedition was sent out by the Government of 
th’s country for the purpose of exploring that vast tract of British terri- 
tory which lies to the west and south-w2st of Canada, and of ascertaining 
the passes by which the Rocky Mountains may be crossed, and a route 
opened between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The region thus ex- 
amioed ranges from Lake Superior to the eastern shore of the lesser 
Okanagan Lake, in British Colombia, and from the Boundary Line, in 
he mae parallel of latitude, to ay meme of the Arctic Ocean. 

ret year was t in ex bg the south-eastern portion, from 
Saskatchewan forms a sort of elbow by changing its direction suddenly 
from the south-west to the north-west. This river. whose course 
is weetward from Lake Winipeg to the Rocky Mountains, ioclades a wide 
range of country between its northern aod southera branches, and to this 
the second of the expedition was devoted. The third season com- 
menced with a long journey from winter quarters at Fort Edmonton, on 
the North Saskatchewan, southwards to most westerly point in the 
neighbourhood of the Bou Line of 49°, which bad been reached by 
the first year’s expedition. The explorers then torned due west, and 
made their way between the South Saska'chewan and the Boundary Line, 
across the Rock Mountains into British C: lumbia, 

Some papers have beeo recently presented to Parli t which contain 
many interesting details of the last portion of the expedition, and of the 
sstrange regiou which, now for the firat time, had been thrown open to the 
curiosity of the civilized world. It is characterized by the greatest 
variety of soil and temperature, and Captain Blakiston, who was attached 

* to the expedition for the purpose of making magnetic observations, gives 
some carious information as to its —— stracture. At an average 
-Gistance of 100 or 150 miles from south and west shores of Hudson s 
Bay there commences a t belt of primitive granite formation, nearly 
, miles in width, which etretebes from the upper part of East Canada, 
skirts the great lakes, curves round to Lake Wivipeg. and then teking a 
northerly direction, reaches the Arctic Sea between ine and 
Back's Siew. No rivers can make their way uninterruptedly through 
this belt, and the waters are s0 dammed up as to form a great Lake reries, 
-of which Deer Lake, Athabasca, Slave, and Great Bear Lakes are the 

features. 


most conspicuous 
Bryood this lies a wide tract of secondary formation, an’ the great 
-zone of circum-aretic forest stands as a sort of barrier, guarding the eter- 
nal solitudes of nature against the too basty advances of a venturesome 
race. Southwards lies the region drained by the Saskatchewan and the 
other ti ibutaries to Lake Winipeg, emoant to about 150,000 equare 
miles. Between the forests and thé portbern limit of genuine prairie lies 
-& belt of land once covered with trees, bat gradually cleared by successive 
fires. Leh ha Be cag wooded, abounds io lake and pastorage. aod in 
some places ri the finest pai k 
Palliver, the commander of the ex 
-20,000 equare miles of it are well adepted for the purposes lture ; 
‘though, as its elevation increages from 700 to 4000 feet in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rocky Mountains, the same sort of crop could not be reared 
Tos indie ean lie in this of the Contine 
Indiaos bua io it 
-geem to have sunk pence 5 tam and ~s onnag In some reliable 
estimates, the Wood Indians of all tribes, eastwards of the Rocky Moan- 
tains, excladiog Canada, are reckoned at 20,000; while the Prairie Io- 
-dians tradinz on the Saskatchewan, Assinebvine, and Missouri rivers, are 
believed to fall short of 26 000. They all are aware of the +teady deer 








bia River without any extraordinary trouble or expense. The 
Verm liion Pase is the most Northern, and offers the greatest facilities 
for crossing the nountains without the aid of engineering work. The 
rise of the land on either side is gradu.l, but its summit could not be re- 
duced below 6000 feet, The aecent of the Kanasacki Pass lies a 
geotly-tloping valley, and the summit is crowned by e narrow ’ 
which might be easily pie:ced by a tann:l ; and the level would thus be 
reduced to 4600 feet above the sea. The Kootenay Pass is the most 
southern, and the shortest of those as yet discovered in the British ter- 
ritory. Captain Biakiston made bis way up to it from the Belly River, 
@ branch of the South Saskatchewan. Ove remarkable feature of this 
region is that the rivers are skirted by a ey wey ae 5 runaoing par- 
allel to their ebores, and rising sometimes from the level of the plain to 
the height of 3000. or 4000 feet. The obstacles to a railroad 
pass consist of two mountains and one steep slope. The mountains might, 
the explorers consider, be pierced by a tunnel, and the slope might be 
got over - a3 employment of a wire rope and onary 
gi dist thence to the mouth of Fraser’s River, in the Guif 
of Gcorgia is three hundred miles; and if this route ehould finally be 
chosen, the total joaraey from the Red River settlement to the Pacific 
would be thing over a th d miles. Oae part of the Rocky Moun- 
tains explored by Captaio Biakiston is the great watershed of America. 
Within 45° and 548 North latitude the four great rivers of the Continent 
take their rise. Tne Mackeozie River rans towards the Arctic Ocean, 
the Saskatch twards to Hudson’s Bay, the Colombia westward 
to the Foie. wt the meroet conte to ag Galf of Mexico ; and of this 
wie Ree ee as nearly as possible the central poiat. 
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THE ALLIED FORCES IN CHINA. 


Although we talk much more in England about Rome and Naples than 
we do about the buy of Tab-lien-hwan, our intimate home sympathies 
jump most eagerly towards the last news from that {ar-away locality. Its 
uncouth name has bitberto found its way in'o no map, and its position is 
an im; secret to the majority of those Eaglish families who 
know it only as the temporary abiding place of rome one who is very 


shores of that bay with an unmemorable name would cause more real 
alarm in Eogland than the news tbat malignant malaria bad beld ite own 
at Rome agaiost the approaching winter, aud had seated iteelf triumphant 


neither priests, nor ruios, nor deadly miasmata ; and upon this last poiot 
we are glad to be well assured. more satisfactory than 
the tidings our correspondent sends us of the condition of the expedition 
despatch. So far as regards health and comfort both forces 
were in the bighest state of prosperity aod eye 4 3 Of our own men 
tase Gane fous and 0° bale are eae OP Seruet, cat Se Slee 
ung from BO more grave malady than that of 
cut feet—the consequence of vatbiug upon a beach strewed with oyeter- 
shells, The 9¥:h bad bat two men absent from daty, and of serious cases 
there were not more than one per cent. eee Cone be better 
thie. Nor need friends at bome be too anxious about the creat: 
forts of our absent warriors. While they pursued their 
jans on their wey tolialy, abundant markets them to 
appetites the exercise had ezcited, and to eat 
French, with their usual promptitude io settling 
appearances of civilization about them, bad built a 
de Ville, probably with its cafes and etaminels, and 
rounding villas and its fluurisbiag gardens, They 
fell p with their irre ayers ene = in ~ ~ 
theep, goats, pigs, pouliry, eggs, vegetables, 
py omt p Sapa he out to an enemy who pays ready money. 
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of the wild animals on the c:pture of which their subsistence depends, 
and know tbat their children will be driven to betake themselves to some 
other way of life. The bers of buffal Ny killed for maoy 
years past would seem to make it certain that the race must at no remote 
become absolutely extinct. Since 1842 there have been nrarly 

,000 a-year killed io British territory, while the American 
‘frontier the annual slaughter was at one time 
the trade has now 
ite original 








To these th British added a large de nand for beef, and although Jobo 
Chinaman always lovks sorrowfai at ths untime'y death of the labouring 
Ox, even these were led to sacrifice betore the almighty dollar. If the 
reader would pat bis Goger upoa the two spots where this highly satis- 
factory state of things was in course of , be must search io his 
map of China for the Gulf of Pecheli. He will fiod the entrance to this 
gaitn d by two pr ies, northera of which is marked 
* Regeot’s Sword,” the southera “ Sbentuog Promontory.” On 
Regeat’s Sword is the bay of Tab-liea-bwan, where the British s'a'ion was, 


and on the Shantang Promontory. nar where Tang-chow is marked 
the map, is the Freach station of Cue fow. 

From there well-chosen stations the two expeditions were 
ceaee hte Be of July, and to rendezvous on the 
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There is, however, a ecanijerathe Commarns: aren Sr. 6 
allied expedi:ions. We bave 26 guoboats the fight which wre 
¢ 


and sociable. Kootanays live in the region of the Rocky Mountains | come off at the mouth of the P-ino; the French bad 6. We have 11,000 
to the north of the Boundary Line. They are almoat all bepized Chris-- mea have less than 5,000. We bave 1050 cavalry as superbly 
tians, and are so considerably in advance of neighbours in intelli- | moun heve 4 Spahis and 4 





as borsemea can be; they 
200 








jg | Crosses the railway at a level, and u 
Consort observed that the 
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constrained to pass in undignified procession 60 yards of mud 
end surf pickaback, with the tails of eee for holdfast. We 
are about to return the compliment to our good allies at Peb-tang, and 
to take them in our boats toterra firma. The original plan, duly set forth 
in writing, bad been that the French should land on the south of the 
Peibo, while we landed at Peb-tang on the north; but after reconnais- 
saoce made the French found that they could not make eure of their 
landing, so they go with us. Jack grumblesa little at this arrangement ; 
for he complains that, aiter having waited for an assistance he does 

want for more than a month, and after having lost the best of the fight- 
ing season, be now has to carry his French friend ashore, where he will 
intallibly break the plan of attack, and make a run out of orders, and 
whip his tricolours out of b's pockets, and claim all the glory. These 
little rivalries and jealousies always will ba in combin-d operations. 
Sach unions seldom add much to the cordiality of the forces joined in 
oo — we = thiak it we been wiser if the two expeditions 

each gone its own way, ad, if that be the t intended, 

each other rendezvous at Pekio. — — 
However, the dogs are now slipped, and our uext letters will give us 
results. If we are not successful this time, no fault will lie at the door 
of those who prepared the expedition. It isat any rate pleasant to 
know that we have made some advance in the art of sending out a fleet 
and army. We have placed a powerful expedition on shore 16,000 miles 


pon | from Woolwich without a disaster, and in as perfect a state of efficiency 


as if they were all congregated at Mount Edgecumbe. After the first 
blow is strock promptitude and rapidity will be everything, and there 
will be no more delay for anybody, not even, we will hope, for diploma- 
tists, until enough has been done to render their work easy. The plan, 
we believe, was to land the first division at Peh-tang, where it may be 
reasonably supposed that the Chinese will notexpect us. Peb-tang is the 
mouth of the uonavigable river into which the Chinese attempted to lare 
Mr. Bruce. It is about ten miles north of the mouth of the Peiho. Itis 
defended by two ema!i forts, and if the river should bave been found not 
to be staked the landing pete works make a dash at these forts, and 
having taken them, the whole land forces would march across the neck 
of land which separates the Peb-tang from the Peibo river and thas ob- 
tain the rear of the Taka forts, When thie march of 12 miles bad beem 
effected, the gunboats would cross the bar, and the forts be attacked 
at once from aod river. This plan may of course have Leen modified 
by circumstances, and it may have happened that the Peb-tang river 
might be found to be too formidable in its fortifications to be thus sam- 
marily dealt with; but circumstances poiat out this as obviously the 
plan of the first intention, and, as two months have now elapsed since 
the attack must have been made, not even Russian telegraphs 029 ren- 
der it an indiscretion to mention it. Such is the crisis of oar affairs in 
China as it stood on the 25th of July last, and as it bas been more 
elaborately depicted by our correspondent who attends the expedition, 
For tidings of the issue we mast still wait, and it is vexatious to feel that 
the want of See Cen a conceals from us events of 
vast nal concera W are vi u to another 

2 v= = Sige ery possibly know: European 

— 
GLEANINGS FROM LATE BRITISH PAPERS. 


Narrow Escars or tae Prixce Consort.—The Queen, accom 
p A Duchess of Saxe Coburg, the Princess Frederick William of Pras- 
pendig ie oo Alice, drove at i — Reyalsbos of Callen- 
w anchzon was where 
joined ber Majesty and the Princesses. Meabageied 
Ata little befure 5 o'clock the Prince Consort, having some business 
te ee, Oe ee See entered @ carriage to proceed 
alone to Coburg. After bie Royal Highaess had gone about three miles 
the horses, which were driven four-in-hand, commenced kicking violent- 
Py = — ge Ans at full speed. he a coachmaa, asisted lnteasd 
., did everything in power to arrest progress of the 
re wenden aan mile from Coburg the road'from Callenberg 
At about nce of @ t 
al ing this spot the Prince 
which is lowered to prevent = 
crossing the lice when a train is expected was closed ate erage Bs 
arrival of the train due at Cobarg at 5 o’clock. A waggon which had 
been by the bar was also standing upon the road. A violent 
concursion being then inevitable, H. R. H. jumped from the carriage, 
and fell to the Ss Se ens 3 eee 
and braises io was not at stunned or seriously burt, and 
ehortly proceeded carriage 
time come into collision 
coachman being dashed 
immediately devoted his attentioa to 
lodge of the railway servant 
The horses bavin thas freed themselves from the carri 
town of Coburg, 
Ponsonby, the Prince’s Equerry, who 
lier part of the day. The Colonel immediately procured 
securing the services of Dr. Baly and Dr. 
attendant of the Dake of Saxe Coburg, he proceeded with them to meet 


his Royal Highvess. 
The Prince, who was atill in the small cottage. directed the attention 
desired Co!. Ponson' 


# 


dear to them ; but a little boat accident at Tab-lien-bwan bas much more | P! 

English interest about it than if the whole Ausiriaa navy went down in |, His Royal escape may be considered most providential.— 
a storm ia the Grand Canal at Venice, or atter a collision with the | 1% Prince’s health has not at all su from this accident, 
ualight-d Rialto, and the news of half-a-dozen cases of fever upon the and the bruises will in all probability disappear in a few days.—We are 


Toe New Lorp Maror.—Alderman Cabitt was born at Buxton, 
Norfoik, in 1791, and io a rural part of that county be passed the 
days of bis lite. Io bis fifteenth he went iato the royal navy, 
be served about four years. In 1810 he commenced learuiog 
ness of a build r, auder his late brother, Thomas Cubitt, whose 
eventually became so eminent. He continued in association with 
and bis youoger brother, Lewis Cubitt, till 1827, when the 
koown as W, Cab tt and Co.’e devolved on bim, and 
weot onalone. Io 1851, afier more than forty 
cation, he withdrew entirely from the business, 
int rest to the p»r.oers sow 
1847 be was elected Sheriff of London 
Hill, and just about that time 
for Aodover, 
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attr bated almost entirely to 
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new duties.—The difference in the taxes, land and assessed, arises 
from the progress of the house daty.—The additional return for 
tax is of course referable to the enbanced rate of duty. 

The large increase on the year may be explained by the additional 
@aty for the lust fioancial year being collected in the first half of the 
year now ending.—The post-office improvement arises natarally from 
the extension of correspondence.—London Express, Sept. 29. 


A Lavy Ornator.—Frances Marchi of Londonderry lly makes 

in divers places. She has recently been to visit ber Irish estates, 

and at Carnlough she spoke to her tenantry in the following characteris- 
tic terms— 








“ Since 1 arrived I have not bad time, even if the weather had permit- 
ted, to go over the estate and visit you as asual ; bat I gladly hear from 
our mutual friend (my respected and valued agent), Mr. Wilson, that 
you are making great exertions ; and although I fear that the severity of 
the season may delay your crops {rom coming to maturity os early as in 
other years, | trast that, ultimately you will reap the reward of your toil 
and industry. (Cheers). It is satisfactory to me to learn that you have great- 
ly feneened your cultivation of flax crop, and I believe you will do wisely 
in extending this still further, and dimiuishing the quantity you give to 
the . Lkoow you kindly attach value to my words, and do me 
th Jentton to believe whether I speak to you io a strain of praise or cen- 
sure. 1 can have bat one object, and that is an anxious desire to advance, 
ae far as my bumble abilities go, your prosperity and weal, and thas | 
fearlessly and disinterestedly give you the best advice in my power. 
(Cheers) Now, there,is one subject on which I much wish you to allow 
‘me to offer you some counsel, and that is the education of your children 
With the assistance of the National Board, there are now good schools 
all over the estate. Do you avail yourselves of them for your children? 
Do you sufficiently consider the solemn daty of training them up in the 
= they should go, or do you, when ‘there is farm work to be done, 

e them assist you and neglect their attendance? My friends, it is 
my duty, after what I heard, to put these questions before you, and leave 
you to ask your conecieuce to answer them.” 


ae 
Improvements at Hoiyroop.—During the Queen’s late visit to Edin- 
bargh plans were finally approved tor the erection of new stables and 
eoachbouse at Holyrood Palace. A very convenient site was some time 
purchased for the pu , and last session a vote was taken t d 


against Guadelajara, occupied by Castillo with only four or five thousand 
men. To move his army, of about 15,000 men, required more 
money tban the Liberal coffers could afford, aud hence the seizure of the 
conducta by Degollado, before spoken of. In a manifesto explaining his 
motives for the seizure, Degoliado alleges he bas been influenced sole), 
by a desire to bring to an immediate end the straggle which has so long 
been the coun It is proposed come all opposition at 
Guadalajara by an overwhelming foree, and then all opposition outside 
being put at rest, to prosecute the attempt upon the capital with vigour. 
The foreign ministers were very busy with offers of mediation, which were 
invariably rejected by the Juarez Government. Miramon, on the con- 
trary, who is represented to be in an extremely straitened condition, 
was willing to accept of almost any proposit Busi meanwhile, of 
course, is suffering severely, commerce being almost at a stand still.— 
N. ¥. Times, Oct. 19. 











“HE FINE ARTS. 


ON VIEW AT GOUPIL’S 
Two le 8 ing 
“LABOUR AND COMMERCE.’’ 
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Also, a bust of 
Miss Chariotte Cushman, 
Executed in Rome 
By MIS3 EMMA STEBBINS. 
The friends of the Artist and the lovers of art generally are invited to inspect these works 
which remain here but a short time. Admission free. 


No. 772 Broadway, corner of 9th Street. 


BROWN'S GREAT PICTURE. 


HE SPLENDID VIEW OF NEW-YORK FROM HOBOKEN, BY THE CELEBRATED 
landscapist, Guo. L. Brows, called 


“BAY AND CITY OF NEW YORK AT SUNRISE,” 
Is now on view at the 
CRAYUN ART GALLERY, Cor. Broadway and 8th St. 
Admittance 25 Cents, GEO. WARD NICHOLS. 








expense, which, it is understood will amount to £3,000 or £4,000 
The site is immediately opposite the Palace, formiog ove of the sides of 
pt ery uadrangle ; and the whole ground between the present blank 
and the lane running parallel to it, known as the Horse Wynd, will 
be available for the new erection, with the exception of the ground occu- 
_ + Nee Abbey Courthouse, and one or two other buildings. While 
nary entrance will be from the Horse Wynd, an ornamental gate- 
‘way opposite the Palace will give direct communication with the quad- 
Tangle. The structure will also include a new guardhouse for the mili- 
a at prevent have apartments in the vestibule. The building 
be masked from the Palace by an elegant facade, which will greatly 
enbance the appearance of the quadrangle. Among various improve- 
ments in progress in connection with Holyrood is the construction of a 
reservoir on Salisbury crags for the supply of the beautiful fountain 
lately erected in front of the Palace. The reservoir is 45ft. square and 
12s, deep, divided into five compartments, laid with Caithness pave- 
ment, lined with masonry 24 f'. thek. The various compartments 
will be arched over, and the whole ground will be turfed over, to conceal 
the work. Pipes have been laid connecting the reservoir with the foun- 
tain, and an overflow pipe communicates with St, Margaret’s loch. This 
eapply of water is derived from the springs on the hillside. The cost of 
the structare will be from £400 to £500, 


Taw New Haynav.—The Gazelle de Savoie says that when General 
Schmidt was sent out to Italy he was accompanied by two Sardinian 
officers, sent for the purpose of securing him from the indignation of the 
people. “ Onarriving at Lanslebourg,” says the Savoyard r, “* the 
officers informed General Schmidt that he was forbidden, under pain of 
death, ever again to set foot on Italian soil. The arrival of the prisoner 

known, but gave rise to no disorder in the town ; but in one of 

the three diligences which arrived together we are informed that there 
happened to be an Englishman, who, on hearing the General’s name 
declared that he would not travel with this new Haynau, 

and asked for pistols, in order to fight a duel with him. The travellers 
, baving with difficulty calmed down the Eoglisbman’s exaspera- 
imously that they would not have Schmidt as a tra- 


velling bli aligh 
Dm companion, and he was o ged to alight and to take a carriage 


A Frarrenwe Distrscrion.—A Naples letter has the following curious 
narration :—* The 1500 convicts at Castellamere, taking advantage of 
absence of the military, requested their liberty for one day. 

as you may well soppeee, received this singular application wit 
sorts of restrictions ; but, having no means of resisting somewhat 
supplications of the applicants, they hit upon the expedient 
requiring each of them to give ‘ bis word of honour’ that he would re- 
at night. Wonderful to relate, the convicts faithfully kept their 
and every one returned, without having done injury to anybody 
short interval of liberty. A gentleman residing in the 
hood, having some doubts as to the honourable intentions of 
worthies, ordered ble gardener to keep the gates closed and to be 
on bis guerd. ‘It is altogether unnecessaoy, sir,’ said the man, ‘the 
convicts at mere are murderers, but not thieves!’ A flattering 


eee 
MEXICO. 
From an occasional Correspondent of the “ Albion.” 
the defeat of Miramon, as announced in my last, and bis recogni- 
the Spanish Ambassador, we had been daily expecting to learn 
maia body of the Constitationalists under the volunteer general, 
lett mae Gee cagtial ¢ Sata change seems to have 
in bis for by last accounts from the interior we learn 
Gen, Doblado, a resolute warrior and zealous de- 
caure of the people, at the head of 4,000 men to aid in a 


nence of Gen. Ortega’s threatened descent upon this city, as 
m officially to the foreiga representatives here, was the 
the whole of the clergy forces in this place and the 
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joyed—nay, rather underwent—three days and nights of seeing. and being 
seen, in New York. In the long and varied programme of remarkable 
Objects, deemed worthy of royal observation, were comprised several of 


iy | the public institutions of the city and neighbourhood, the Central Park, 


the High Bridge, Barnum’s Museum, Ball & Black’s new jewelry shop in 
Broadway, Brady’s Photographic Gallery, and Trinity Charch on 

during Service. His Royal Highness’s private visits were limited to 
three ; he made a friendly call on General Scott —a well-timed aud most 
appropriate compliment ; he luached on Friday with Mayor Wood at his 
private residence beyond the precincts of the city, and on Sunday at Mr. 
Archibald’s. Oa Friday night, took place the great Ball at the Academy 
of Masic—the most gorgeous failure ever perpetrated in New York ; on 
Satarday night, the Firemen's Torch-light Procession—the most brilliant 
success. 


Favoured by splendid weather on Moaday morning, the Baron and his 
suite steamed up the noble Hadson in the U. S. vessel Harriet Lane to 
West Point, where again the U. S. Government had ordered his reception 
with unbounded honour and courtesy, and where the veteran Comman- 
der-ia-Chief of the U. S. forces played host to the grandson of the Sove- 
reign whoee troops he had fought nearly half a century ago.—Thence to 
Albany, the Prince journeyed in the swiftest of river steamers, receiving 
all along the river-banks demonstrations of interest and regard, sponta- 
neous aod eminently grateful. At the civic capital of the State, the 
Governor, Mr. E. D. Morgan, entertained and sped onward the tourist 
—still with gathering of men and women and children, and music and 
parade and flowere. All along this line too, a repetitioa was there of the 
eame outpouring of the multitude, the same cordiality of greeting. As 
for Boston, we dare hardly speak of the grand doings there, for even yet 
their echoes have not died away. Bat there was general holiday in 
that so-called demure town. The sons and daughtersof the Puritans 
feasted and promenaded their high-born guest, sang for him through 
thousands of infantile voices sundry new and special stanzas added 
for the occasion by one of their favourite bards to our anthem 
“ God save the Queen!”, paraded for him the flower of their Militia, 
and thronged eround him at a magnificent Ballin his honour, whereof 
we decline to speak at length lest we twang harshly that jealous 
chord of rivalry in these matters, ever strong between Bostoa and New 
York.--How the Prince went to Portland—what eyes wept aad what 
handkerchiefs waved their farewell there—we know not at the moment 
of writing. We only know that in addition to Commodore Seymour’s 
little squadron, consisting of the Hero, the Ariadne, and the Flying Fish, 





The News from Europe. 

The entire interest in late arrivale—-which have brought us the London 
mail of the 6th inst—still centres in Italy, where events of stir:ing im- 
port rapidly succeed each other.—Garibaldi, some of whose forces we left 
last week defeated at Capua, has taken signal vengeance. Victory has 
declared itself on his side. The King’s elated legions advanced towards 
Naples on the Ist inst., but were repulsed with heavy loss, and the cap- 
ture it is added of 2000 prisoners. There must, however, be more fight- 
ing, unless indeed Victor Emmanuel advance at the head of his army iato 
the Neapolitan States, in which case it may be presumed the last of 
the Bourbons will yield to Fate, 

Bat no less full of novelty is the civil view now presented. Ramour— 
and to rumour we have mainly to trust—represents Garibaldi as wearied 
out with the moral difficulties that clog his steps on every side, and as 
invoking the “ King of Italy” to come to him and receive the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies at his hands. The Sardinian Ministry, before the as- 
sembled Parliament, recogaises the fituess of seme such step, and paves 
the way for this annexation.—The Pope meantime, shorn of his territory 
and his power, bemoans his fate and abuses the invading hosts of Piedmont, 
leaving us ignorant whether he purposes flight from bis crippled state, or 
longer residence under guardianship of the French. His domains and 
the range of his protectors—inoreased or to be increased to a divi- 
sion of 25,000 men under Maraba) Vaillant—are uow limited to the holy 
city itself, to Viterbo, and to Civita Vecchia. But what are the inten- 
tions of Marehal Vaillant’s master? They are no more palpable than 
they have been heretofore to common observers, though to his blind adu- 
lators they are still as clear as crystal. Count Cavour denies with 
angry emphasis that there is any new and secret bargain between France 
and Piedmont, for the farther cession of territory by way of compensa- 
tion ; but Europe has lost its faith in any declarations from that quarter, 
and awaits the future with anxious suspense. 


Our domestic news is devoid of peculiar interest. The providential 
escape of the Prince Consort from a dangerous accident is narrated else- 
where ; and many a heart will rejoice to think that the good news ofa 
son’s well doing will not reach a mother sorrowing over affliction.—The 
article which we copy from the Times on the state of our military and 
naval preparations in China is full of interest. We earnestly hope for a 
successful issue ; but the expedition is so ill-advised, and our whole po- 
licy towards the Chinese so absurd, that our fears cannot be entirely 
kept down. 


The Departure of Lord Renfrew. © 
The setting sun, this afternoon, unless detention be caused by stress 





evacuation of every other place held by them, with the sivgle pti 
which was left with a garrison of about 500 recruits, who, not- 
withstending the massive earth-works at the entrance of every street, 
large namber of Priests and Friars ready to assist in its defence, 
‘would assuredly, under the persuasion of a few discharges of grape shot, 
abandon the euterprise and hide themselves in the nunoeries as they 


have repeatedly done before. 
Mach dissatisfaction is apparent amongst the leaders of the Charch 
very partial distribution of the small amount of 
money they are able to raise is maialy the cause of it. On the other 
hand, the very little confidence in the men they are leading must not be 


—The soldiers are now not oaly complaining of the 
want of pay, but absolutely of the want of food, and day after da: = 
with less quarter rations being dealt out to them. it is much red 
that Miramon will repeat here what he so cruelly practised at Guada- 
seized and im entire families when the head of 
bot to be found or the money he demanded not forthcom- 
made of late to exact money from foreiguers, 

memory—thanks to Mr. Mathew. 
n house in this city, where of course he re- 
ly in the enjoyment of what was offered 

ths ago. “Cosas de Mexico!!” 

is rapidly decliniog ia favour with both 
acknowledged with reason, when it is known that 
note to the liberal General Ortega, be blankly refused 
leagues as friendly mediators for the same object. 
still flatiers himself with hopes ot the success of the 
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ndence from the City of Mexico 
gives full details of intelligence 
telegraph from New Orleans, to- 
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of weather, will witness the embarkation of Queen Victoria’s son at 
Portland, and his departure from the shores of this continent ; and as 
earnestly as we rejoice over the many good results that have attended 
and must continue to attend this tour, so heartily do we hope that fa- 
vouring breezes may waft the royul traveller swiftly and pleasantly to 
the home wherein he will be received with open arms, end to the nation 
which has scarcely yet come to regard him as a personage of high im- 
portance. Here, from his first approach to the Island that sentinels the 
St. Lawrence, down to the moment of his last farewells, he has been sab- 
jected to an almost perpetual ovation—an ovation that would have been 
trying to the wisest and the most matured of mankind, but which seems 
to have left him unspoiled in all the freshness and simplicity of youth. | 
The testimonies to the young Heir Apparent’s amiability and forbear- 
ance and discretion are so universal, that we are glad to yield them im- 
plicit credence. That the higher attributes of character may be deve- 
lopped, as manhood succeeds to adolescence, is, we are sure, the fervent 
wish of all who read these lines, whether they be subjects, like ourselves, 
of British rule, or friends only who know how to sympathize. 

The enormous space devoted by American as by Colonial journalists 
to the movements of the royal visitor renders it altogether superfluous on 
our part to attempt to register them afresh. The whole visit is a grand 
event, in its moral and political aspect ; dissected and regarded bit by 
bit, it resembles any other nine days’ wonder. Yet the route and the 
receptions and the festivities and the gatherings and the comings and the 
goings suggest, of themselves and devoid of particulars, many a feeling 
of grateful sarprise. For the popular curiosity and excitement have 
gone on increasing since last we wrote ; and the displays of goodwill, 
that have everywhere been showered on the Prince, have been stinted 
only by time, space, and opportunity, It has ben everywhere as though 
the People had had but one hand, which they tendered to be shakea— 
one voice that uttered “ Welcome !”’, and uttered it sincerely. 

After his triumphal entry on Thursday of last week, the Prince en- 








destined to carry and escort the Prince to England, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Alexander Milne, K.C.B., is there ia his flag-ship, the Vile, 90, with the 
Styz, 6, in attendance ; and that the hospitable inhabitants, forgetting all 
their disappointment about the Great Eastern, have paid the officers of 
these men-of-war the compliment of giving them a Ball. 

And now that the joy-bells have all rang out, und the smoke of salutes 
and dust of escorts have blown away, let us be permitted to compliment 
our brethren of the local press on the freedom with which they have cri- 
ticised certain unseemly little incidents that marred the fair proportions 
of New York hospitality. These trifling drawbacks, we are glad to 
think, will be soon forgotten, whereas the memory of the mo» magnifi- 
cent ever ded to visitor to these United States will be 
cherished, we nothing doubt, by the individual recipient, by his royal 
mother whose kiodly heart will warm with gratitude, and by the great 
masses of the British nation which will rate highly this high token of 
esteem. 

The three points whereon the N. Y. press has spoken plainly and 
severely, in the midst of much jast commendation, may be hinted in these 
columns, though it would be ungracious to discuss them at lengih. The 
first was the disappointment of myriads of would-be spectators of the 
Prince’s progress up town, on the day when he landed at Castle-Garden. 
Too much prominence, or rather, too mach time, was undoubtedly given 
to the military review ; yet, though the Prince lost the grand specta- 
cle of a whole population assembled to welcome him, he must have seen 
the rarer one of a crowd patient and forbearing under provocation. — 
Bat there is nothing to be added hereon. ‘The mishaps at the much- 
talked-of Ball were more various. It was perhaps unavoidable that a 
sadden mania for attendance at an entertainment of this kind should seize 
upon hundreds of elderly ladies and gentlemen, to such extent that the Ball 
might fairly, as well as sarcastically, be termed a Rout. The lack of skill 
or care in the carpenters could scarcely have been foreseen, inasmuch as 
the same process is gone through many times in each succeeding winter. 
Perhaps no one then is to be blamed for the comparative absence of youth 
and beauty, which rendered the scene vastly less striking to a foreign eye, 
than that of one of the ordinary Bachelor’s Balls of the season ; no Mana- 
ger, perhaps, for the break-down in the flooring. Two more just complaints 
are made—one agaiost the Managers for issuing more tickets than it was 
expedient to iesue, and so ensuring a most uncomfortable crowd—the 
other against a large portion of the promenaders themselves, who cer- 
tainly did jostle, and stare at, and annoy the poor young 
Prince himself, in a manner at once unexpected and discourte- 
ous. As for the “pawing” of his Royal Highness’s person by a 
conspicuous philanthropist of this city—who was as much en- 
titled to play Chamberlain as Tom Thamb to lead a battalion 
—we believe it did really ruffle one of the sweetest tempers that ever 
exercised self-controul. It would be charitable, as an excuse for such 
a breach of good manners, to suppose that the veteran gentleman in 
question was labouring under an attack of what our ancestors used te 
call the King’s Evil, presamed to be curable by royal touch. Perhaps, 
however, his faith in the remedy was not equal to tat of his forefathers, 
and so he thought that oft-repeated applications were necessary to 
ensure @ cure.—The third item in the black list concerns the “ ex- 
hibition” at Trinity Church om Sanday morning last, when the 
Prince and bis suite were received by thirty-eight clergymen in fall ca- 
nonical attire, sung to, preached at, prayed for, and generally trotted 
out, as though he had been at a University only, on one of the ordinary 
days of the week. Hereon, however, our sincere respect for the Church 
and our lack of space induce us to withhold our strictures. We only 
wonder what more could have been done or said, if the Prince had had 
at his disposal Bishoprics, Prebendal Stalls, Deaneries, and the fattest of 
livings.—Yet after all, and in spite of all, these trifles, we say, should 
be forgotten. They are but spots in the sun. 





Mr. Lindsay, M. P. 

It is to be presumed, as we have heretofore observed, that the reply of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce to Mr. Lindsay’s proposals will bear 
& general resemblance to that of the Boston Board of Trade. In other 
words, the self-constituted guardians of commerce in this the chief port 
of the United States will politely inform the quasi-diplomatist, that he 
has made certain excellent saggestions as to mioor points; bat that in 
respect to belligerent rights, registry of foreign shipping, and the 
coasting trade—the three leading topics passed under review—they them- 
selves understand their own interests much better than Mr. Lindsay can 
teach them. This, we say, couched in complimeatary language, will 
probably be the issue of the much-talked-of “ mission” at this the second 
stage oa the way to Washington, where Congress will have other and 





more serious matter in hand. The pablic miad being therefore dispos- 
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ceed to fulfil our promise cf last week, and say a few more words in re- 
Terence to the discourse delivered here before the Chamber of Commerce 
ing of the 9th inst. 

pole au Seas, we must congratulate Mr. Lindsay, inasmuch as he 
has profited by the advice we gave bim oa the 29th ult., when noticing 
his débat at Boston. We then demarred at his misrepresentation of the 
British ship-owners, as “constantly complainiog about the people of 
America in regard to the coasting trade.” In his New York address he 
pats the saddle on the right horse, and corrects the error thus: “ Now, 
to be frank, I must tell you that s large namber of influential men io 
England, both in Parliament and out of it, feel very keenly about that 
question, and wonder to think that you should call that vast trade with 
California a coasting trade.” If Mr. Lindsay had been “ frank” at the 
start, he would have been wiser. In dealing with men of business, it 
is injudicious to commence with “soft sawder,” for one is often, in such 
case, compelied to fall back upon hard facts. 
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sessed of the belief—if it ever bad any—tbat this roving Commissioner is | ex-President Mora meets with similar fate at the hands of Costa-Rica. 
about to work a change in international maritime relations, we pro-| His former Presidency and excellent conduct therein—the hatred of the 
| Priesthood and the Army, that he drew upon himself—his expu!sion, and 


the long and complicated history of the ever unsettled Republics of Cen- 
tral America, which it would not suit us to tell. 


without lists of killed and wounded ; as also of endless revolutions, with 
rivals ascending and descending the political ladder, unbarmed and bid- 
ing each his time. Things have taken & new taro. 
Mora, was shot General Canas, whose name often occurred in the early 
story of Walker’s forays. 


Who has not read—albeit the narrative was one of the thousand-and- 
one narratives omitted from these colamns—who has not heard, how 
nobly Captain John Wilson and the officers and crew of the Boston brig, 
Minnie Schiffer, rescued the crew and passengers of the burniag steamer 


£30,000 to endow churches in the parish of Tynemouth, of which he is a 
lay rector. It is supposed that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will build 
three new churches, On Saturday last, as all the world knows, 
Baron Renfrew visited the splendid new establi-hment of Messrs. Ball & 
Black, and made purchases there, to the value of twelve thousand dollare, 
On Monday, exact counterparts of the royal purchases were ordered 
there, to the tane of a hundred thousand dollars!! —wM. 
Berger, the great French billierd player, continues bis remarkable 
exhibitions. He can “discount,” it is said, any of the ablest players 
here. ‘The opening of the Vernon Park, at Stockport, was attend- 
ed with a terrible calamity. When the fireworks were let off, a rash of 
the crowd took place down the steep streets leading from the Market 
lace and seven lives were lost.-—— Miss Florence Nightingale who, 
for several months past, has been confined to her rooms in town, we are 
bappy to state has recovered so far as to be able to bear removal to one 
of the most healthful saburbs of London. —The Belgian Minister 
of War has decided on increasing the number of men occupied on the 
works now in course of execution round Antwerp to between 8000 and 
10,000. Late papers say that M. Dumas bas already sent in his 
resignation of the office of Director of the Royal Museum at Naples. —— 
——In the year ending the 30th of Jane last the Great Northern Com- 
paoy paid no less a sum than £26,312 under the head of compensation 





return at the head of a small revolutionary force—these belong to 


Heretofore, however, 
have been accustomed to read of bloody battles and grand victories, 








Vee Victis! With 








A Tribute Well-Merited. 






































‘ for accidents and losses. The late Right Hon. J Wil 
But Mr. Lindsay was not only unfair in describing, at Boston, the per- op a agptoncr' cannot pess unnoticed—nor, we are glad to ay, 11, two sisters in Aberdeen, one the wife of Mr. A. Cruickshank other 
sons who “complained” —and foolish too, since the complaints of rivals uorewarded. A subscription list has beea opened in Boston, and suc- | the other the wife of Mr. J. Craickshank, farmer, Kinmuick, two broth. 
the one side could only be & source of quiet rejoicing to rivals on the cessfully passed rouod here, with the object of p ting testimonials of | ers, bers of the Society of Friends, and highly esteemed by the com- 
; os , t likely to be a telling one, con- | *PPToval to those who merit them so well. If word of ours can procure munity. Everybody in Naples,” says @ recent letter, “ now o0- 

other side—he omitted the only argument likely g ’ ‘ eupies himself or herself exclusively with politics; even the v 
: sidering that he addressed himself to interested parties. We remember | ° single addition, it will give us pleasure indeed. children do so, I just heard’ little boy five years of age eay to a giz 
7 no hint about retaliation in his Bozton speech ; not a word touching the Though we did not give any record of the catastrophe in question, We | of three, ‘ Will you play with me? I will ery, ‘Long live Garibaldi!’ 
i ed to the in Council, whereby nations refusing to re- gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to compliment Captain Leitch, | You shall answer, ‘ Long live the King,’ and I will then kill you.’ ” 

power reserved to Queen in , of th Kt, al a. ee t on that most trying occa- | 4 London sporting paper says that the * reclaimed savage” Cruiser will 
, ciprocate might be cut off from the benefit of our own gratuitous boon. | °° “¢ Connaught, also, for his skill aad coadact on thet m ying make his farewell bow at the Crystal Palace, and bid pal to Eogland 
. It is true that any approach to threat must have come very ungra- | “0% To have transferred several hundred pereons from a baraing wreck | a¢ the end of October, when he will take ship with Mr. Rarey for Amer- 
7 ciously from a volonteer mediator, a person desirous of throwing oil to small boats, in a heavy sea, and to have accomplished this without | ica. A marriage is soon to take place between the Hon. M. Rolle 
: rae Awe same inttaees” ta Lindsay heralds himeelf, Nevertheless, | the loss of a single life, is a feat of which a seaman may be justly proud. — let; Sau Douglas, deaghter of the late and sister of the pre» 

f . y : or —M. Sirtori, appointed pro-Dictator at Naples, 

3 A ; 

to this complexion was he compelled to come—and qcickly, too ; for, isa Lombard, formerly a priest, who has exchanged his surplice for 
. mixed with the suave arguments used in Boston, we find in New York a ya usic. & sword, and was one of the defenders of Venice. He always belonged 
1 the “ ibility of the British government closin to the advanced party, without, however, being a Mazziniao.——-—— 
< distinct allusion to the ‘‘ possibility o go &| Our masical critic being dumb, this week, for dearth of material, we beg to |The Indian government bave announced that they will carry out the 

up the Colonial trade,” if American shipowners do not yield to the | refer our readers to an article on the ninth page, ing the production of | foancial measures of the late Mr, Wilson in all their integrity.— 
4 seductive eloquence of Mr. Lindsay. Why the same dish should be | , new Oratorio and a new Cantata, at the Norwich Festival. mermmery “ m ~ recent | see Fo b= Robert Deine, to 

served with such very different sauce in New York and in Boston, it is pA fa! SE e of a distinguishec Southern s man for the NV. Y. Ledger, 
s not for us to explain. At any rate we gave the advice, and Mr. Lindsay prama por betye h Ae em - weedy en raehesibe pa Se rece 
- profited by it; though we doubt whether the American ship-owners will ‘ Life Guards, under the command of Colonel Martyn, has been discha’ 

be practically influenced, until they hear that Lord Lyons‘and General | Our dramatic critic finding nothing to tempt his pen, we turn to English | from the regiment for having quarrelled with and beaten his wife. It is 
t Cass are quietly talking, in their arm-chairs at Washington, over this | sources for a paragraph or two wherewith to fill the accustomed space. From | ‘© be hoped that this rather vigorous exercise of authority will not lead 
's jest now proclaimed upon the bouse-tops the two subjoined allusions to the inevitable Mr. Tom Taylor, we presume that ee gery of the offence in other corps. The late Mr. T. 
‘ same subjec pr po , : J pad at times taxed beyond his powers. Bpe of the Ly T terill, of Birmingham, bas left personal property amounting to 
’ The formal disclaimer made her Mojesty’s government—the announce- “ Se ~ an teh, cena aking ‘ceum Theatre £1,100,000. Amongst the bequests are £5,000 to various institutions in Bir- 
: ment that Mr. Lindsay had received no authority from them to enter ~ on alate “e mentadaitn ~ aamiael cttempts, thet mane pon eves ts te toe mete . es arpa 

r. rospere: » ~ 

" into negociations with the government of the U. S.—seems to have gers have am to think they can secure the safety of their speculations y en- | named “ drop of water in the pln —vhgrwart 4 Sidney Smith Dickens, 
t prompted our Sunderland ship-owner to define his position. This he did at listing his talents in tal aarten. His ylngee ‘accordingly appear in rap’ —~4 acon of Charles Dickens, was recently passed as a naval cadet at Ports. 

the N. Y.,.Mercantile Library, with a certain dim clearness, a misty dis- — = “Monday, Med ; an Onions tenna production are perhaps too severely | mouth, Eogland.———From a retiirn issued it appeare that there bas been 


tinctnees, a non-committing recognition. Lord John Russell had not sent 
him ; he had come, he might say, for pleasure. But when watchfal Lord 
John knew that he was coming, he was “ good enough to ask” the tourist 
“to bave some conversation” here with merchants and ship-owners, “ in 
regard to commercial questions which the governments of both countries 
were very anxious to settle.” The parting traveller“ readily consented”’ 
todo what he possibly could to “ pave the way for the settlement of these 
various questions.” His Lordship then was “ good enough” to farnish 
him with copies of the correspondence that bad passed thereon, and 


of 


formance of a new work from his prolific 
his Banker ;” a new and original 


great a 

“ The Overland Route,” doe with the perils of modern tourists. 
treated is recent ; no later, in fact, than 1856 ; and the scene, two p! 
Mount Parnes, near Athe' 
Germans, who fall into the eos of some —_ 
captaincy of Hadgi Stavros (Mr. George Viniog). 
pn mee in the spirit of Gay's “ ; 
his 
bility shares, and to carry out the 
greatest 





Zz d her second season by the per- 
no. It is entitled “ The B and 
a, in two acts. These are, however, of 
variety of character. The subject, like that 
The peed 


lateaux 

consists of English, Americans and 
hts, or brigands, under the 
‘his worthy is a character 

Beggars Opera,’’ and is supposed to conduct 
ciple of a joint-stock company with limited lia- 
ous relative arrangements with the 
politeness and good faith. He is careful to maintain the roads in repair, 


a large increase in the importation of tobacco into the United Kingdom. 
In the last eight months the importations were 11.930,334Ib., against 
8,779 886lb. in the same period of the preceding year. An emi- 
nent brewer in his younger days joined a pack of foxhounds, being very 
well moanted, wearing moustaches, and altogether having somewhat of 
an imposing appearance. A French nobleman, who happened to be at 
the meet, asked Lord Alvanley if he (the brewer) was not some grand 
militaire? “ No,” replied Lord Alvanley, “ il a’est gu’un Chevalier de Malte [” 

Midshipmen’s frolics are proverbial. Prince Alfred and some 
of his comrades are said to have given Sir George Grey an apple-pie bed, 
— his Excellency slept on shore for the first time ater landing at the 


length, and present 





ns. The tourists 





bandit basiness on the p 





iso “ to write to Lord Lyons to afford him facilities.” Is this a mission ’ 
Is it not a mission? A delicate puiat traly, though the world will 
scarcely stand still to decide it. 

When in speech or writing, a speaker or writer avers that “he thinks 
it hardly worth while to notice” such or such persons or matters, we all 
know by experience that he is itching for a fling at them, and that he 
puts on a eontemptnous air in the hope of concealing his anxiety. Thus 
does Mr. Lindsay usher in certain sneers at the London Shipowners’ So- 
clety, which denounced him and his “ mission” at its Annual Meeting 
early in last month, and which drew from the Foreign Office the 
disclaimer already alladed-to. According tO Hilti,“ these “ associa- 
tions” cannot take rank with American Chambers of Commerce and 
Boards of Trade—the latter having “great weight with the federal 
government,” of which fact we will venture to say these potential 
bodies are entirely ignorant. According to him, this London Society is 
“a small political faction, riding a hobby of its own political dogma.’’ 
Now it happens that there are in this association men as “ liberal” in 
politics, and as “free” in their views of trade, as Mr. Lindsay can be 
himself ; and though we need not repeat what we said lately as to the 
representative character of this central body at the moment when it 
passed condemnation on the gentleman who affects indifference to its 


than two years ago, namely, on the 15th of December, 1858, this “ emall 
political faction” summoned a general meeting of the Shipowners of the 
United Kingdom, to discuss their condition and grievances. The largest 
room in the London Tavern—the well-known site for commercial con- 
claves—was thronged to excess, and an Address to the Queen was voted, 
which made some stirin iteday. We will not, however, trouble the 
reader with comments thereon ; we only care to state that on the plat- 
form of that room, on that day, were seven Metabers of Parliament for 
shipping-ports, together with regularly deputed delegates from Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Greenock, Ipswich, Arbroath, Hartlepool, Stockton, North 
Shields, Southampton, Cork, Montrose, Elgin and Banffshire, Inverness 
and Nairn, Plymouth, Bideford, South Shields, Yarmouth, West Hartlepool, 
Whitby, Bristol, Middleborough, Scarborough, Brixham, Guernsey, Jersey, 
Dandee, Exeter, Swansea, Sunderland, Topsham, Exeter, Hall, Lyme 
Regis, Falmouth, Padstow, and Waterford. Caucuses and conventions 
are by no means common at home, but so large is the interest and so har- 
monious the action of these “small political factions” that they occa- 
sionally swamp even such great men as Mr. W. S. Lindsay, M. P. 
And this brings us to the conclusion. We will explain to the reader 
the real cause of this gentleman’s contempt for the London Ship-owners’ 
Society. It is not merely that they have openly disavowed him £0 lately, 
and with reference to his visit hither. The grievance is of older standing. 
It was at one of the large general gatherings of the craft at the London 
Tavern—not in an “attic in which they usually assemble,”—but at what 
date escapes our memory, that Mr. Lindsay was publicly hissed, and lost 
apy claim that he might have had to be considered a representative of 
the shipping interest. A letter from himself to an American firm at 
Liverpool was read aloud, in which he recommended that firm to entrust 
to his own firm in London the business of tendering ships to the British 
government as transports, because his known connection with the govern- 
ment would enable him to procure better terms than any of his competi- 
tors. Now we will do both Mr. Lindsay and the government the justice 
to say, that we do not believe either of them capable of any such colla- 
sion, and there could not have been a word of truth in the proffer. It 
mast have been a mere trick in trade—rather a “ smart dodge” it might 
be called here. Yet it is by no means surprising that the revelation of 
sueh an incident provoked a summary rebuke. Hine illa lachryma- 
Hence Mr. Lindsay’s antipathy to the Ship-owners’ Society of London. 
A Hard Fate. 
The Central Americans seem to have plucked up energy ; at least, 
within » month of General Walker’s death at the hands of Nicaragus, 
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at the Lyceum, and which is 
verdict, we can confirm our former statement by a proof at hand. Less ay 4 
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Winter Garden ; and that Mr. Brougham’s “ Playing with Fire” and the Irish 
drama 


Miss Laura Keene’s. Mr. Forrest still rales thrice a week at Niblo’s. 


visit to this country, in the autamn of next year, 
liant fewilletoniste of our neg Se 
iB 


discoursed with amusing fluency, weekl of 
on the late visit of the Prince of Wales and the visitations H. 
pt jected, The idea of the royal guest being saved from the 
édulué ew 


terred at Boston, in Lincolnshire. Gur conned cele 


, in order to seduce travellers into his snare, and 


The well-known detached villa of Mr. R. K. Haight, at the 
the ransom he is 


ac- | corner of Fifteenth Street and the Fifth Avenue, has been leased to the 


New York Club. The charming circular conservatory will pr seater 
as a jardin d hiver, and @ large divjng-room will ce the og and 
offices. A paper tells, and many a journalist repeats, an 
* | anecdote that pro graceful goodness of our Queen, Several years 

ago—it rans—ber M 


wine | “a pretty ye 





rehend the talk of the German botanical 
rote Fem words “ objective” and “ su ive,” without Ps ajesty promised a youthfal cottager 
ble impression. toy” at ber next autumn’s visit. The following year ber 
jesty went to Paris ; bat she did not forget her youn peat 
ber promise, the Sovereign carried the Highland cottager # Parisian 
of her remembrance, which, it i 


ben trovato. 





formed by Mr. H. Watkin, who 
comedian,” who made his Seenounns 
occasion ; but, to our thinking, he was rather a —_— 
personation not 


The Spectator of the same date speaks more plainly : 

The new piece with which Madame Celeste has 
entitled the “ 

of its author, Mr. Tom Taylor. 

the vicissitades incident to 
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We add a little London dramatic gossip, from the first-quoted paper. 


All manner of and world are about to 
the St. James’s Theatre 
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a corresponding sameness in the ware produced. 
our.—Mr. Webster, elbowed off from his own 
Bourcicault's Irish 
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Theatre. 
We ought to add that Miss Cushman is having a magnificent success at the 


“ Aileen Aroon” continue their careers respectively at Wallack’s and 
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Hatts and Hancies, 


See re Gat Mehees eG main: witntens 
I R. T., the bril- 
the Courrier des Etats Unis, 
Monday last, 
tow 





ork, only to tamble into ite sénilité, is 
The body of the late Mr. Herbert 
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THe Albion. 


October 20 








suming ac appearance of local rowdyiem, which must be suppressed. -—— 


Daring the Queeo’s last visit to Edinburgh, the Court remained two days 
at Holyrood Hoase, and took ye agin ps) of examining leisurely the 
National Gallery. the Botanic Garden, and other local objects of interest 


and attraction. When ourselves in Edinburgh, we beard some complaints | 


that no receptions or entertainments take place at the royal residence. 
We presume ber Majesty is so heartily tired with the ceremonials of the 
London season, that she is reluctant to renew them elsewhere. 
The improvements and restorations going on in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, will add very much to the beauty of the magnificent (?) interior. 
The organ and screen are to be removed, so that the whole of the choir and 
nave will be seen, and the organ, which is to be a new one. will be placed 
at the side of the choir. These are London words. We can only say 
that the exterior of St. Paul’s is one of the architectural glories of the 
world ; but that, within, there was great room for improvement. 
Four persons nearly lost their lives lately in the Paris Catacombs. The 
party bad one candle only, and no matches. Their light being blown 
out, they could not retrace their steps. After eleven hours’ horrible im- 
prisonment, their ories were heard penetrating upwards to a remote 
street, and assi was i y afforded.————The wreteb, 
Nana Sabib, is now reported alive, having escaped into the inaccessible 
districts of Northern India —-——The Earl of Derby has been danger- 
ously ill, but is said to be convalescent. —Mr. George Vandenhoff 
| ie his Readings from Shakespeare, Dckens, Bulwer Lytton, &., at 
ope Chapel, next week. —The Government bas ordered from 
Rossiter a historical picture of the Prince and Mr. Buchanan standing at 
the Tomb of Washiogton. 


a 
Appoturments. 


T. Elliott, Esq., to be Registrar in the Colonial Secretary's Office in the Island 
of Maauritius.—G. Young, Esq., Advocate, to be Sheriff of the Shire of Hadding- 
ton and Berwick, in the room of R. Bell, E-q., resigned.— A. Ratherfard Clark, 
Esq., Advocate, to ve Sheriff of Inverness, in the room of G. Young, Esq., res. 


Alatel 





Ovituary. 


Tax Dvcurss (Dowacer) or Saxe Cosunc Gorua.—The dem's? of the 
widow of the late Dake Ernest of Saxe Coburg Gotha bas throwa into 


surviving son of E. T. E. Dalton, Esq. His death was 
| which ey aes him on temple while playing at cricket—At 
| Blyth-hil!, Ravensbourne-park, Robert Main, or, Esq., lete of H.M. 58th Regt.— 
} At Live: , Elias Arnaud, Esq., for upwards of 30 collector of H.M. Cus- 

toms at port.—At Hobart-town, Assist.-Commis.-Gen. Roberts.—At Enham 
House, near Andover, Capt. W. J. Prowse, R.N. 


Arnty. 

Avoruer CLamant ror “ Rirtep” Honovrs.—Mr. Lyoall Thomas’s 
rifed cannon—the largest rifled weapon ever made—has been tried with 
complete success this week at’ Shoeburynese. This cannon weighs up- 
wards of six tons, and fires a shot of 174\b. weight, with a charge of 
powder of no less than a quarter of a hundred-weight. We are unable to 
say what range was attained, bat, judging from the initial velocity of the 
shot and its time of flight, it must have been enormously great, and alto- 
gether unprecedented. The gun is made of the Mer-ey puddied steel by 
Mr. Clay, and stood the immeuse strain brought upon it with perfect suc- 
cess, showing no sign of weakness anywhere. The heaviest rifled cannon 
ever made prior to this of Mr. Thomas’s is the Whitworth 80-pounder ; 
bat the weight of this is but 4} tons—nearly a third less than that of the 
new weapon. The heaviest projectile ever before fired from a rifled can- 
noo is Sir W. Armstrong's 100ib, shot from @ cannon of considerably less 
than four tons, It will be seen, therefore, that another great advance 
has been made in the art of gan construction, and one which will bear 
seriously upon the much-agitated question of iron-cased ships.—Me- 
chanics’ Magazine. 

To thie the Zimes of later date adds: “The new steel gun (rifled), 
invented by Mr. Lynet Thomas, recently forwarded to Woolwich 
Areenal, from the Mersey Steelworks, for experiments at Shoeburyness, 
bas been fired in the long range, the result of which is as follows :—The 
gun, charged with 28\b of powder, and a shot weighing 160lbs., obtained 
a flight of 10,000 yards, or 5} miles, Arrangements are being made to 
carry out a course of trials aud experimeats with the gon, which are or- 
dered to take place shortly, in the presence of the Select Committee cf 
Woolwich Arsenal.” oa 

Tue New Act on Fortrrications.—The Act for defraying the expenses 
connected with the new fortifications, and for creating a central arsenal, 
received the royal assent on the day of the prorogation. The sum of 








mourning several of the sovereign courts of Germany. The | 
en faneral took place at Gotha on Tharsday last, when the Prince 

. the Dake of Saxe Cobarg Gotha, and the Prince Frederick 
William of Prurs'a assisted at the obsequies. Her late royal highness, 
who, since the decease ot her husband in January, 1844. had led a retired 
and unobtrusive life. was the eldest daughter of the Duke Alexander 
Frederick Charles of Wartemberg and the Duchess Antoinette of Saxe 


that prince, who died in 1844 as before stated. The courts of Wartem- 
pant Belgium, and Portugal are placed in mourning by the event, as 

as our own royal family and the ex-royal family of France, the elder 
brother (the Dake Alexander)’ of the late duchess baviog married the 
en rie, daughter of the late King Louis Philippe.—London paper, 


25th ult., at Tarver Hall, ia the county 
nobleman, who was in his 75th year, was a zea- 
nd follower of Mr. O'Connell throughout that 


magistrate in Ireland to whom Chancellor Sugden directed his celebrated 
ve notifying the intention of her Majesty’s Government to remove 
the commission of the peace any person who 'qok part in furthering 
visionary scheme of a repeal of the Legislative Union, The late 
, Lord Firench, was born io April, 1786; sacceeded his father in 
estates and peerage in 1809; was married, ia 1827, to the eldest 
fer of the late John Browne, of Moyne, by whom he has had, as 
as, now Lord Ffrench, the Hon. Martin, the Hon, and Rev. 
the Hon. Jasper, and the Hon. Margaret, married to Valentine 
O'Connor Blake, of Towerhill. 


A Veweraste Norravuwertay.—Sir John Edward Swinburne, of Ca- 
, in the west of Northumberland, the oldeat country gentleman in 
counties, died recently. venera! was 
born oo the 6th of March, 1762 ; consequently had he lived to the spring 
he would bave entered the 100:b year of his age. S'r.Joha Swiobarne, 
about the course of bis long life, was a warm patron of literatare, 
the library at Capheaton is bly the in the north of Eog- 
It is foularly rich in French and Spanish literature. It is par- 
ly in F aod Spanish literatare, In a very early period 
its history Sir John became attached to the Newcastle-on- Litte- 
and Philosophical Society ; a society to which the elder Stephenson, 
Bewick the engraver, and other self-taught Northumberland men, inclu- 
if we are not mistaken, the Rev. Thomas Binney, and Morrison the 
missi . have expressed themselves indebted for assistance in 
early stragg To the day of his death Sir John was the prerideat 
the Newcastle Antiquarian Society, a society, to which the country is 
indebted for recent ex in connection with the Roman 
The venerable baronet was also a magnificent supporter of the 
y of Literatare, and greatly aided the late Rev. Jobn Hodg- 
brioging oat bis well known History of Northumberland. Almost to 
of bis life Sir John exhibited pecaliar vigour aod strength of 
ion, and he bid fair to outlive his 100th year. His eldest son 
8a of bis eldest son died before hi: The second son succeeds 
and estates of his grandfather. 


or Mowrreat.—The Montreal papers express the 
of the community at the death of th» above-named emi- 
ble physician, who died suddenly while writing at his 
jay of last week. The claims of the deceased gentlemon 
respect of bis fellow citizens were indeed large and varied. He 
Dean of Faculty of McGill College, and Professor of Practical Medi- 
and one of the founders of the Medical School of that institution ; 
of the principal founders also of the Natural History Society of Mon- 
and for several years prior to bis decease President of the local 
Society. The many tributes to bis acquirements and usefulness, 
we have seen in priat, all testify that he embodied to the utmost the 

of a Christian gentleman. He was only in his sixty-fourth 


Dews, M.P. ron Danruovra.—By a telegram from Plymouth, re- 
ceived this morning, we learn that a le'ter from Dr. Rean, of the Madras 
. Teports the death of Mr. Joho Duan, MP. for Dartmouth, in the 
Red Sea, whilst en rowe for Australia. Mr. Dano was a merchant and 
er in Loadoa, aad largely in the Australian trade. He 
formerly been a member of the ative Council of Tasmasia. He 
elected for Dartmouth in August, 1859, having unsuccessfully con- 
tested Totnes in the previous May, and was geaerally a supporter of 
Lord Derby’s goverament.— London paper, Oct. 4. 


At Southsea, Admiral the Hon. H. D. Byng.—In London, the Rev. T. B. Mar- 
, M.A., prebe' of St. Paul's, and Secre' to the Society for Promoti: 
wledge.—At Weston-super Mare, C. Penrose . in Re 
R. Follett Singe, Esq., Major 1st W. I. Regt.—At Hi towa, 
ial of Tasmania.—On his 
Regt., and Senior 
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Joba onan formerly 
from Caleutts, Prook Browne, late Lieut. H.M."s 29th 





Government Schools in the Punjaub. 
R. N.—In India, the Maharajah 
W. A. Woo er.— At Abmednugger, Capt. Baxter, M. M.'s 56th Regt-—Killed at 
Chases, on the 12th alt., Capt. Shaw, late 36th Regt—<At 
. . ee Comm Francis Desanges, Ka’ 
who had been sheriff of London and Middlesex, and also of Oxfordshire, di _ 
erpool, has 
insanity.—James C. ll, 


the county, a Justice of the 
years acted as the President 


At Old 














two millions is to be raised by annuities to be terminated within thirty 
years, and di aod t may subscribe for infasts. Contribu- 
tors may anticipate their payments. The annuities created under this 
Act are to be payable and transferable at the Bank of Eogland. In the 
schedule annexed to the Act, the manner in which the movey is to be 
expended, between Augast 1, 1860, and August 1, 1861, is set forth. At 
Portsmouth, £580 000 is to be expended ; £450,000 at Plymouth, £60.000 
at Pembroke, and the like sam on the Thames. On the Medway £100,000 
is to be expended, £170,000 at Chatham, £50 000 at Dover, and £30 000 
at Cork. On the central areeval £150,000 is to be spent, making 
£1,650 000; for works in progress already tioned Parli t 
£350,000, making the total of £2.000,000. The several sums mentioned 
include the expense of purchase of land and other incidental expenses. 
The money is to be issued out of the consolidated fund, and to apply the 
same to making the fortifications mentioned in the Act, and in providing 
a ceotral arsenal. The Treasury is to fix the terms and amount of aa- 
nuities to be granted uader the Act for every contribution of £100. 


Discussions concerning the relative merits of the Armstrong and Whit- 
worth guns contiaue rife as ever ; but we can only afford space for one 
extract. The London papers circulate this paragraph :— 

“ Some extraordioary experiments bave been made at Woolwich, for 
the purpose of proving a 12ib. gun. For weeks the gon 
bas been overloated, and in this state fired, and yet it bas come through 
the ordeal unbarmed and perfectly sound. Seven, and ultimately eleven, 
shots were fired from it at once—in the latter case the last shut projected 
beyond the mozzle of the gun. The cylinder was actually cemented to 
the muzzle with molten lead and resin; and although every one ex- 
pected that it would burst, the gan exbibited no signs 
char; 


was 
Meer movements and exchanges are recorded in the Royal Artillery : 
Br. Col. Browne, of the 13th Brigade, will assume the command of 
R. A. in South Wales, (bead qaarters, Pembroke Dock), and Lieut. Col. 
J. Travers will embark for Bombay on the 12th of Nov.——Major Geo. 
Ridley, C.B., has assamed command of the Cork district, vice M»jor- 
Gen. the Hon. A. Dalzell, who succeeds Mujor-Geo. Gascoyne in Dublia. 
——Col. Walpole, commanding Royal Eogineers at Woolwich, is about 
to withdraw from the service on a retiring pension, aad will be succeed- 
ed by Col, a Sine ee R. E.——We hone leenty cated the determi. 
We faetea pelae money, WIth teapect vo the distribation of the faode. Ia 
round ouwbers (besides the Kirwee and Banda prize-money, which should 
be by far the largest of all) the sams available for the respective forces 
will be: For Delhi, £355,000 ; Lucknow, £148,000 ; Greathed’s columa, 
£500 ; Malcolm's, £1400 ; Major Evane’s, £10 000; General Roberis’s, 
£17,000 ; Sir Hugh Rose’s, £77,000 for Dhar and £60,000 for Jbansi—— 
The 76th Regiment (head quarters) is to be stationed for the winter at 
Waterford, fyur companies going to Kilkenny.——The Army and Navy 
Gazette states that cholera of a somewhat mali t character bas red 
amongst the troops at Gibraltar. —Lostructions have been received from 
Eogland for converting the Royal Malta Fencible Regiment into an Ar- 
tillery Corps to be d ated the “ Royal Malta Artillery Corps.” An 
increase of pay bas been sanctioned by the War offive.-——A number of 
sappere aod miners of the R. E's, who bave been selected from 
the most skilful of the mechanics and bandicraftemen at bed. 
Chatham, have embarked at Southampton for the Cape of Hope, 
where they are to be employed in assisting in the erection of a sanato- 
riam at Wineb:rg, about eight miles from a Town, for the rc-ption 
of the sick and wounded troops from China and India. ——The 78:h High- 
landers, in Ediaburgh Castle, bave renewed their Highland games with 
great éclat, encouraged by Colonel Ewart, and the officers of that noble 
regiment,———Grand reviews of Volunteers have bern beld on Kaavermire 
Race Course, near York. and also at Althorp, Earl Spencer’s seat in 
Northamptonshi A German military paper of high staoding, pub- 
lished at Darmstadt, the ine Militar Zeitung, criticises our Volunteer 
system as now developed. It gives great praise to the corps generally, 
but doubis whetber the officers are sufficiently instructed and experieaced. 


-Gen Sir George 
Hy Soames, Gent 
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of Travancore.— At Calcatta, Stat Aesi-Sarg. tebe 
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a communication frou Capt. Sherard Osborne to the Times, which we te 
lect because it is less technical and professional than many others, and 
because its author is known to many of onr readers, Writing from Do- 
ver, ou the 24th alt., the Captain says: 


Sir,—Cordially concurring as I do with your leading article of Satan. 
day last, upon the importance of our navy og more iron-clad 
ships, allow me to point to important testimony in support of their value 
as engines of war. I saw the Freoch floating batteries after the ca 
of Kivbarn forts in the Black Sea ; they tock the brunt of the fight 
and I was told did their work uncommonly well. The Russians 
more than one heavy bard-hitting gan, yet they had not penetrated » 
single plate of the French ships. The only loss of life experienced 
our Allies was owing to shot passing through tbe gan ports. Mecban’ 
means can be invented to prevent this occurring for the future in close 
action. Hearing what I did of the ship attack on Sebastopol in 1854, 
and seeing what I did of the trifling effect of the Russian guns on the 
iron floating batteries in 1855, I felt convinced that the French Emperor 
bad hit the right nail on the bead in producing sbips coated with iron, ag 
the only means of layiog land batteries sufficiently close on board to be 
breached, of breaking a line of battle in a prvi i and of scouring out 
such roadsteads as the Sound, Portland, Spit! . and the Downs, unless 
you are able to meet such invulnerable vessels with others of exactly 
similar character. 

The experiments which Captain Halsted writes of seem to bave arisem 
from some misgivings as to the well-known fact that with patience and 
—— you may punch a hole through any metal of any thickness; 

should bave thought that any of the master-blackemiths in our dock} 
yards would bave re-as-ured us upon that head, and I must say I think 
‘be Freach Goveroment bas been far more profitably employed in 
fecting the form of their iron vessels, and im ing the texture of the 
plates covering the sides. I do not take all for Gospel that we hear 
about the Gloire. but there is no doubt upon the minds of a!l those whe 
have seen anything of modern warfare, and who are unprejudiced enough 
to accept innovations, even though they come from a F 
the days of wooden ships of the line are numbered, and that in a close, 
fair fight, iron frigate against wooden two-decker, the laiter would be 
koocked into lucif-r matebes, or, if they were both armed with rifled 
guns, probably blow up after a round or two. However, in spite of 
eent disbelief, the fact will one day dawn on intellects still Creates i 
the smoke of Trafalgar. We sailors of this generation have lived to see 
old prejudices mastered in which woud and rope made a hard fight 
againet iron tanks, iron cables, iron anchor stocks, iroo ballast, iron mes 
sengers, iron rigging, iron collars, and iron block straps. Iron has 
ried the day on all these points, and I am sanguine enough to th 
you and the public keep the pressure on, that some morning 
=~ = ee their eyes over the Times and exclaim, “ Ged 

n. after all, these le are t, and iron does shot 
better than wood.” — sek 7 


Tue Fmst Armaptiio.—The first of a class of steel plated 
vessels, of somewhat gigantic poopertions which the Govern: 
decided on having consiructed for British navy, is to be laid 
Chatham Dockyerd as s00n as the necessary preparations bave 
at that establishment, and completed witb all ble despatch. 

constructed will be rendered as 
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vessel which it is intended to be 
as possible shotproof, and this will be accomplished by cove:ing 
above ber water line with massive steel armour plates. She will be 
size never yet witnessed in the Eoglish sev? the intention being to 
struct ber 400 feet in length, or about double the length of masy line-of- 
battle ships, and about two thirds the length of the Great Eastern, She is 
to be furnished with engi correspouding power, which will drive 
her through the water at a bigh rate of her armament, is 
to consist exclusively of Armstrong gans of the heaviest metal and loog- 
est range. She will be one of the most formidable vessels of war yet 
built fur the Government, 


Hearts or Oax.—There is no such army io the world as the French 
army, and there is no such navy in the world as the English navy, And 
this must always be the relative position of the two countries so long as 
the two people retain their present habits, tastes, and characteristics. No 
amount of training will give en Englishman the faculty for military or- 
— which distinguishes the Frenchman, and no amount of train- 
vail 
occupations is not a thing to be acquired in the highest b: 
amount of either habit poy bettors “ sateen 

If any of the home-keeping denizens of London are alarmed by the 

inary naval preparations which Louis Napoleon is said to be 
making, we would advise them to go down and take a look at the Impe- 
rial yaoht ia now byiog at Deptford. A* @ vessel, sbe is in every 
respect a match for our royal yacht, the Victoria and Albert But 
look at her sailors. They have been strolling about our s‘reets for some 
days past, exciting wonder wh er they have gone. What pretty little 
fellows they are! What dandy shirts they wear ; what natty enamelled 
bats! How they remind us of ballet girls, dressed out for a boropipe im 
a nautical cena Pretty, truly ; but their slender knees are not 
made to cling to a giddy maintop in a gale. Their delicate fogers are 
not desi to grasp a rough, rope, and hold oa, like grim death, 
when the fate of the ship and its crew rests upon the streogtb, | 
and the rugged skill of one man. There they trip along, a batch 
French “ able seamen,” looking, at the best, like the appreatices of an 
Eaglish war sbip. The big, burly, hard-fisted British tar, who comes 
lumbering down the street, looks as if he could eat one of them with ease. 
one, oe a litter of Italian greyhonads by the side of that hage Eag- 

sh mast 

Our rivals, then, whoever they may be, may build as many iron-cased 
ships as they please. They cannot build sailors like ours. Io that —- 
Nature and our insular positica will always give us the advantage, if we 
oaly exercise the most ordinary vigilance in keeping the pond of our 
fleet up to the requirements and exigencies of the time.— Leader. 


We regret to learn that in conrequence 
illness, Vice-Admiral Sir Artbur Fansb 
Port Admiral at Plymoath, is obiiged to 
Admiral Sir Houston Stewart, K C.B., is 
The Channel Fleet, lately at Portland, consists of the following ships = 


Albert, 121, . 101, ., 100, . 91, , 
Royal ~y uw 01 a te Trafalgar, 90, 
Fi 


ise 








of continued and i 
, K.C.B., 





2 The altogetber 838 Cee od 
y mount are by 8,329 sea- 
men and boys :— Vice Admiral Sir C. i. remantie K C.B.. Commander 
Rear- Adal. J. E. Erskine, Second in Command ; Rear-Adal. R. F. 
ford, Capt. of the Fieet.——The Mars, 80, Capt. Strange, was about 
sail for the Mediterranean, from Piymoath, at latest date.——The 
vessel Espoir, 5, jaa, bas left Plymouth for the 
Coast of Africa.—The Geyser, 6, Com. Jackson, from Madeira, has ar- 
rived in Piymouth Sound.——The St. Jean d’ Acre, 101, was cruising off 
Malta, at the close of last month. She communicated with the 
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uader which title the industrious Captain Mayne Reid bas brought out— 
New Go ous. Messrs. Harpers republishing it in duodecimo form—“ a popular deserip- 
Captain Barton’s visit to Mecca, during the Holy Week of the Mahom- | tion of singular races of man.” The idea of such a work is quite in keeping 
medans, was one of the most daring exploits ever achieved under influ- | with the taste of the day for whatever is amart, sharp, spicy, racy, picta- 
ence of the mere love of adventure. And the laurels won on that occa: | resque—not too long, nor too difficult of apprehension, and if with a 
sion by the Captain’s audacity, coolness, tact, and success, have not | spice of the “exciting,” so much the better. Boys at least will be de- 
faded, and will not fade. On the contrary—tbey eacircle his manly | jighted with it ; for it is like a walk through Barnum’s Museam, thus to 
brow, as he bows himself in once more before the pablic, this time nar- | skip about from Patagonian Giants to the Centaurs of the Gran Chaco ; 
rating his researches aod perils under the blazing skies of equatorial | from Laplanders to Feegees ; frém the dwarfs of Terra del Fuego to the 
Africa. His new work is a thick octavo (from the Messrs. Harpers) Esqui x of G land. Captain Reid appears to have a permanent 
adorned with many wood-cuts and maps, and reproduced of course from | succds d'estime in England, where his frequent tomes are brought out; and 
the London edition. Its title is The Lake Regions of Central Africa: a Pic- this, although he never misses a chance for a flying shot at the “ British- 
dure of Exploration—and a very graphic picture it is, covering nearly two | ers.” Considering the scenes which certain ball-rooms and churches of 
years’ journeyings, which commenced ata point of the Eastern coast near | this metropolis have presented within a week, we cannot but smile at one 
Zanziber, in June 1857, and terminated in the neighbourhood of the | delicious sample of national self complacency. 
latter place, in the Spring of 1859. Several lakes, presumed to exist, Flunkeyiam is « fashion unfortunately not confined to the Feogeean Archipe- 
were dover rind hci ong elle Uj the Tangy era ra rms Gc ao rs me 
ka. Captain Speke, our author's companion, who left him when they were | ,..¢qual—wherever there is a class possessed of hereditary privileges. 
far sdvanced Westwards toward mid-Africa, and made © separate ex: | Captain! captain! did you ever read of beams and motes?—We do not 
eursion, berelded, ta September lest, theongh the pages cf Bicchuced’s fear being charged with flunkeyism in welcoming again the royal livery 
Magazine, his belief that he had seen at last the Keealy-sought moun- | |» 11,5 ang gold, in which Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, bedeck 
tains of the Moon. Captain Burton ridicules the notion ; indeed, the pocts whom they delight to honour. Now they send us Theodore 
late associates are at daggers drawn as to the geographical wn whe oy Martin’s Odes of Horace translated into Eoglish verse—and well translated 
Sahoo, Lat hee tos paragraphs tone rane we “ wont | too, with a full comprehension of the original, and a clever management 
ee Sela antennal to hankans ached ote coligunchet | of the exigencies of rhyme and rhythm. 
are the only — precursors of a caravan—on the morning of the 25th August 7 A — raged ser we aan ete te ie us Mr. 
We — nm ” | Samuel Smiles, - - . ‘iographies, 
£0 aneih my companion bad Lote snl its dicacasions mapatting our most | gathered together from eundry Eaglish periodicals, he has dove indeod 
aunguine expectations. We beh eee oe, ee. a AN | what many have done before him. But personal sketebes are not only 
Sue Th wes Ade 4 perhaps : the moment he sighted the Nyanza, he | inexhaustible in matter; they have a perpetually increasing interest ; 
felt at ennees é —— the “ a = — gave typ a tae eines af |and whenever our cotemporaries do or say or write something note- 
yore The secteene discoverer’s conviction was strong ; his | wortby, we are prompted to turn back to any brief memorial of their 


reasons were weak—were of the category alluded to by the damsel Lucetta, | lives, and see how their present tallies with their past. This volume con- 
when justifying her penchant ia favous ofthe * lovely gentleman, Sir Proteus : | taing thirty-five sketches of life and cbarcter, well-written, uapretend- 
T alok bee 80 ‘att y I think him 80; ing, and useful for reference. The subjects are almost exclusively men 
and probably his sources of the Nile grew in his mind as his Mountains of the | of letters. 
Moon had y under his met \ pe vt 7 < aon me It scarcely falls within the routine of our duty to criticise Sermons, as 
te . r became 
tot net's am could be uttered — the subject of the lake, the Nile, and his | they issue from the press. We must content ourselves, therefore, with 


pha nr yeh ’ t offence. By s tacit agreement it was, therefore simple announcement that Messrs. Appletozs have published, in two 
avoided, and I should never have venemnes it had my com stultified the dnp PP P 














































as in“ Elijah.” As ia “ El)jab,” too, the occupation given to the other 
voices is t itary—no character being carried throughout the work. 
This (even with Mendelssobn’s masterpiece as the exception ia proof of the 
rule) bas an inev table tendency to weaken the interest, aud “throw out’? 
the comprehension of the littener. In no work of Art is firm-knit and con- 
tinuous parpore so indispensable as in a story carried out without action , 
or seecery, or change of dress, 

We must now come to the music. It was not to be expected that at 
this stage of Herr Molique’s career he should be able to add to the 
riches of his musical nature that which was wantiog to them He can- 
not be rated among the born melodists from among whom the greatest 
masicians have come. Nor like others, in whom the nataral gift has been 
spare, has he beea led by circumstance or self-knowledge to nourish an 
indication into a reality,—even as by the art of floriculture petals can be 
doubled, size enhanced, and a thousadd new tin's added to the original 
wild blossom. But those familiar with Herr Molique’s manner, as one 
leaning towards what is intricate in detail, must have been surprised in 
“ Abraham.” The most stirring and vigorous portions of the score are 
the best. The war-scene (Noe. 13 and 14), a recitative, aria and chorus, 
is the most striking piece in the Oratorio, Among the other numbers 
which we prefer (for a reason presently to be stated) are the Qaartett 
(No. 5),—the Tenor-song (No. 9), tuneable and exceedingly elegantly 
scored—and, the Chorus (No. 35), in which it is shown how grandeur, 
strictness and freedom can be bined. All the fagued movements are 
conducted with that grasp over resource which has no limit save in the 
hearer’s patience. The mus‘c is throughout written with a master’s 
band, if not from a master mind. Every siagle voice is displayed advaa- 
tegeously, without mere'ricious allurement ren, beret to. The force 
ot the uses attests the excellence of Herr Molique’s writing—since 
with every cradity admitted there must come a loss of power. The in- 
strumentation is clear, rich, varioas—nowhere fantastic, nowhere dall,— 
in many of the songs admirable as an example of felicitous result pro- 
duced by eimple achackneyed means, score should be in the 
hands of every student of orchestral writing.—The Oratorio, in short, 
trom first to last, is, as we bave heretofore said, sustained in a manner to 
claim more than common esteem and admiration. 

With all this merit an objection must be urged against “ Abrabam.”’ 
We recollect no example showing how a clever, conecientious man of ta- 
lent can be poademene 4 oftentimes to the verge of self effacement, by the 
8 st 6 6 an At gueine, mens Soethie han See oaene Coaieeee. By no- 

ing more than the many essays put forth siace “ Elijah” appeared, have 
we been taught how entirely original a work that is;—by none more 
emphatically than by “Abraham ;” for since Mendelssohn wrote, no 
German hes attempted an oratorio with claims, in any t, com 
able to those of Herr Molique, It is needless, and would be ungr: 
to specify the peasages in which, not only a leaven of peculiar quality is 
to be tasted, but where, also, the very forms of rhythm and construction 
are to be recognized with a simplicity of reproduction remarkable in 
proportion as we believe it to have been unconscious, Herr Moiique, be 
not a Dosen | super ls Ghen Spall stnet.”” Sp haps been ta gotetie Usoteoed is ie 

: iti master 80 t. To have 80 net 
the results of the expedition by putting forth a claim which no geographer can very Gandeease ae Range © rare his inflaence of a junior contemporary, is a fact pation sd a per eet too 
admit, and which is, at the same time, so weak and flimsy, that no geographer | D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New Jersey. They comprise his Charges, and significant to be passed over. One more remark—Herr Molique has not 
has yet taken the trouble to contradict it. Conventional, Missionary, and Visitation Sermons, and are edited by his} been sufficiently regardful of variety. All the choruses, in 

An awkward man to quarrel with is the Captain ; but we leave an ad- son, W. Croswell Doane. common time,—euch examples of triple time as “ Abrabam”’ contains, 
jastment of this and other differences to the learned members of Geogra- With far more pleasure than is experienced—with rare exceptions—in being (with this exception) reserved for the solos. 
phical Societies. Let the general reader have a peep at the varieties of be was 


























to eatisfy the most fastidious and exigent of 
nature as experienced by the wanderers. the receipt or perusal of novelties, do we hail the sppearance of new | musicians, Not only did“ Abraham” from first to last chord, go without 
i “ ” 
Truly delicious was the escape from the nebulous skies, the fog-driving ; and complete aud most grateful editions of works that have atood the bat it was executed with that ripences 





the pelting rain, the clammy mists veiling a gross growth of fetor, the damp test of time. And to this yearning t ds the mellowed and the good, 
, and the alternations of fiery and op- | Messrs. Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co. have jast “ ministered with accept- 
goessive bent ; in fect, tom the eran climate of the slver-vallay, to the Pure, | ance”—if one may be permitted to borrow a phrase current in the writ- 
of clear blue skies, which lent their to "ridges, well | ings of the “ old divines,” those worthies who hold in religious literatare 
wooded with various ms. Dall mangrove, dismal , and m 
grass, were supplan' tall solitary trees, amongst 
Tose 





the tohty tamarind | place corresponding to that which is held in Art by the “ old masters? 

ve al, and @ wep Se bya — of How deservedly, too, is it held! Here, for instance, in the beautiful 

Gtoeame, Sullale, ond stagnant ee i we way to dry healthy slopes, with short | Rog:on reprint of Izaak Walton’s Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir H. Wotton, 

steep hes, and tly shelving h The beams of the sun of the 

Stara ower have {me te rlee of ight and day 9 fargedanced “Richard Hooker, G. Herbert, and Dr. R. Sanderson, complete ia one votame, 

gy a pebbles of red, yellow. and dazzling snowy quartz, and | our eye is caught by the quaint passage that follows. Contrast it, reader, 
em and tee yd ‘ae which - - oy with the concluding page of any “ sensation” novel of these days! 


rils, ristiag from large bulbs of brown wood, clang ci to their | And being now resolvell to set down his rest in a quiet privacy at Boothby 
Stalwart trunks. Monkeys played at hide-and seek, chattering be the bolls, | Pannell, oan ims a from his 
4 
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looking back with some sadness u gene- 7 

as the iguana, with its ted scale-armour, issued forth bask upon the | ral a uaintance left in Oxford, and the ier ph y life, oseaeen Sa Seen oe Sey Snes cesnenes a to a 

sunny bank ; whi ravens cawed when distarbed from their hing- | he not bat think the want of society would render this of a country Par- Mr. Benedict’s + Uadine ’’ ie, without question, one best of modern 

ee 5 Sores cue eS Sete ; and hawks soared high in the son the more uncomfortable, by reason uf that want of conversation ; and there- | Cantatas, and their number is happily on the increase. These faéry le- 

spareat sky. The field-cricket chirped like the Italian cigala in the shady | fore he did put on some faint to . For he had considered that | gends have generally a strange ager pallet = gy re oo 

bush, and everywhere, from air, from earth, from the hill slopes above, | marriage be cum! with more worldly care than a single life ; yet a| particular, the spirituality aod subtlety of La Motte ’a 
from the marches below, the hum, the buzz, and the loud continuous voice of complying and a prudent wife changes those very cares iato so mutual a con- 
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“ Undine,” like “ Lorely,” is a spirit of lakes, streams and of 
with the faint rustlio the breeze, which at times broken the scream of 80 a8 to make them as as all those cares and endeavours can make them ’ b 
the night-heron, the tellow of the bull-frog ia his ewaa th ¢ Jk he, having considered all the hopes of such happiness turned his faint ocean. “ Teitons” and corala have uothing ta do with wh reeds 
whimper, aud the fox's whining bark, sounded throogn the slience imost musi- | Poses into a positive resolation to marry, Aes 9p ao 2 bem e aod water-lilies, yet here we flad them.—Ia another respect, some want 
cal, most melancholy. Instead of the cold night rain, and the ing of the | Anne, the daughter of Heary Nelson, Bachelor in Divinity, then of Hang-| of thought is it: a want that may have pressed on the musician 
blast, the view disclosed a peaceful scene, the moonbeams | sheets of ham in the County of »a man of noted worth and learning. And the | more than either author or his comrades have been aware. A Cantata is 
mow upon the ruddy highlands, and the stars hanging like of gold from | Giver of all good things was so good to him, as to give him such wife 96 was | not an opers. Toe lees action that it contains the better, and the action 
the dome of infinite blue. I never wearied with contemplating tne scene, for, | Suitable to his own desires ; a wife, that made his life by always cain be all a anak Gaaeniien ond 
ing with the splend around me, still stretched im. sight the Slough | couteat when he was cheerfal ; that divided her joys with , aad he Te eplte of the conttal i — — necess- 
of Despood, wabagpy Seagomere, lead-ccloared shove, mad-csloured below, pe ey epy Ste ey rden ; a wil dem onstrated ary. ep’ P' adie, ngs gesticulations ib crowd 
‘wind-swept, fog-veiled, and delaged by clouds that dared not approach these fection by a cheerful ace to all his desires, the whole course of his | on stage, r. Stanfield’s scenery, the chorus, “ Wretch- 
Delectable Mountains. life ; and at his death too, for she outlived him. ed lovers,” in Gay’s “ Acis and ” is more effective as concert- 


The language, for so practical a man, borders on the florid; but he is| How different from the jerky aud spasmodic style of this day! If you 





this distinction, 
ever it be, is, nevertheless one essential to be kept in mind—took away 
half ite effect from one of Mr. Macfarren's very best works—his Cantata, 


After about an hour’s march, as we entered a small savannah, I saw the | thing in the way of criticiem or commendation. Let us only declare, 

















Pundi before aliuded to ranning forward and changing the direction of the then, that his entire works and letters never looked more inviting than the composer has lost some power, and that, been compelled to 
Without supposing that he had taken himself this ¥ write with the stage before his mind’s he has that which 
Tiaiowea bin. Preseuy he breasted « wiep and stony bil, purely clad they do now, in four of the gooilies octavos imaginable, just laued by | quires action to complete is effect. No matter; * Undine” i to our 
thorny trees: it was the death of my companion’s riding-ass. Arrived | Messrs. Crocby & Co. above named. You may put them on your library many degrees Mr. Benedict’s most taneous 
it wolf oa agged ee ae ie he eae oe teas ohne’ tor a few | svelves, as ornamental, if you lack the leisure for quietly laxariating ee ML Dag meer yo The overare i delsioan as a 
I inquired ly . “1am of opinion,” quoth Bombay, “that that | over their contents. P f opening 
” may be expressly commended to those who are disposed to be rai 
of: py d - ay ; the remains of my blindness, the veil of Mine Burney’s Jobosonian word) the overture to “ Tannhiaser.” 
Gea ts Gb pectiban Guneetis gata t tame’ ea eter tafser et ag She cies whieh Mact Waguar kas thece ‘sied Ser Ie aothan tine. 
folly ta beving rise ie ad lowt heath for ao poor "19 curve Arab ex- Jack in the Forecastle. By the author of “ Tales of the o- marked scherzando (page 7 of 
. an immediate return, a exploring | _ Oceam.”........++--0+eerenererecssererse 
the Niyensa, or Northern Lake. Advancing, however, a few yards, the whoie | Coriities of Natarai History. Second Beri.” “By F.T prt ee 
cume sedbly heas epen ng , filling me , wonder, and Jack Tier ; or the weccecee Rect. By J. A eeeeenverenere ras i a, 
Mothing, in woth, could be more pctaregue than this frat view of the Tan Wi, dahon aie 00 d65cndebéud doo gees passage, 
mountains, basking gorgeous M Sir E. B. Lytton. use of the 
Gea 4.1. LAK. code p AE bp aay Wasent y of Our Lord. By R. Chevenix Trench. Con- Undine’s solo with choras is thoroughly 
pitous hili-fold, down which the footpath painfully, a narrow strip of | Gemaed. ..... 22... eee ceases ceeeerrereccasesrecssserscces thao 
Tiserald green’ never sare and marvellously fertile. dhsives fowands 8 ribbon of Primary History of the U.8.,Made Essy and Interesting for Beginners. Scena for the tenor 
Sees Ce oak Rare Sees leeeien soci, osncheanty ond eomty By G. P. OM, Bs Tis. co cccteccdivcccengccvccceccocncesesocas ( of with its intimation 
<= hy the tenoking wavelets, Farther in froat the waters, an expanse | Louie's Last Term at St. Mary's Derby- | of the maroh (No. 6 when it arrives to be & new W 
Of the lightest softest blue, in breath varying from thirty to thirt ve | Amertegn Beery. By Jeoeh . 3 ae Sheldon. "s this diftewlt to fied peer | 
miles, and sprinkled by the crisp east-wind with tiny crescents of snowy foam. Little Frankie , snd Robin Nest Stories. By March. After om to find, yot Mr. 
Zhe background in froat ie s high and broken wall of stecl-coloared mountain, Mrs. Madeline Leslie. Six tiny Vols. each. Illus & 00 a Laie cree en Wen ene 
terion the wre atte Juang sun marbed Uy 0 tomper'nick enioes | First Grest Book ; chuprising © compisie Analytical Byotaz, ond” comes stage music tll la very close—where the introduction ofthe slagle 
towards dwarf hills of proportions, which dip their k Reader. 8B; Harkness, Professor of voice of the Spirit after the violent chorus which it, is » touch 
pap ee Mh RT dy Greek in Browa Uni Pi. snc sss cWeeeubl ceedetessccbucuses Appletons. of poetry after melodrama. “Undine” should Beep ts among 
, a cantatas ; it pleased honestly all who heard it at will 
Be ae nies oak pen Cerin ode eo Was, als crea Jet more on every Fepeiion hur, Sp on 
the frequent canoes of the on the waters, and on a nearer approach Pine Arts. ° pa 
bem iee bene I bel ey pepe yl of variety, A NEW ORATORIO AND 4 NEW CANTATA. Panis Ant Exurerrion or 1861.—The French papers have ished 
these regions, wants but a little of the neatuess and finish of Art—mosques and Molique’s Oratorio performed on Thursday week, at the Tus Rebeettins tn-to tol glass Soom tee lst of way by nb} - 
kiosks, palaces and villas, gardens and orchards—contrasting with the profuse Norwich Festival, with a saccess which must every one desirous rad ertiets of ca OU eee coat aaillich: games ae 
Spiteanee ond magnidnease of ectare, cad Civenstiving thevshreben coup ¢ ail of seeing merit acknowledged by genuine reward.—It is a composi- admitted. No artist, however, is allowed to exhibit more than four 
of excessive rival, if not to excel, most admired scenery of tion not to be dismissed with common- which few 7 
the classic riand sheres crevasse doubl living | works. The for exibition must be sent between the 20th of 
Denstil to me afterthe sical and opectral mangrove-sreka onthe Hast Afriesz eg ree Propet de March and the Ist o€ April, 1861, Bonldes great mada of 4,000 france, 
seaboard, and ihe melancholy, monotonous experience of desert end Jungle | TB® book of « Abraham” has many good points ; not the least of which | sailor medals of 1,500,306, and 250 francs, will be awarded. Painting 
scenery, tawny rock and sun-parched plain, or rank herbage and flats of biack | i# tbat the words are dircotly derived from the Seriptures, without any alone is to be honoured with twenty-one medale. 
mire. Te wae a revel for soul and sight! Forgetting toils, dangers, and ®4mixtare of modera composition. It is, farther, not too long. 
Bring a ae wm gta epic ie rat nnn a aka. dll 
me re i 3 
oy ht a AC glare before his eyes.” Bald bin | Geet part of th Orstorin—Teo is devoted to the destrastion wars : 
in exuiting—he for me this p the lous | of the Cities of the Piain, the story of , and the sacrifice of Isaac,| Curious inquirers who spend their time in or telling some new 
Jemadar grinned bis aad even the suriy Baloch made civil 
galams. ‘ov S caatiienele te naoe abt enaeeny area a oy fiad Seats ee Ph nie air hen of 
Captain Barton, we believe, is now in this country, and has gone to selection might bave been reconsidered to advantage. After the des- seend' toes Leak bocaahiats tides Aiea not suggest 
the Far West. May his health be restored, and his pen employed ogaio, srastion of 0b Gian of tho Piste; Aissheate pass © gitusipatiy 06 08 many absolately novel for consideration ; but the Association 
if he bear in mind that the ground, over which he now travels, has been | ‘Touble and agitation, as in the last two episodes mentioned. a itself is an enigma of the kind, on the solution of which any de- 
draversed and described ot ! interest towards the close. Again, during the first half of the work sired amonnt of ingenious labour might be expended without 
by scores of predecessors masic for the soprano is of too small consequence or interest; the aathor | the mystery. If we are not mistaken, the Association has already re 
Frow » peculiag country, the transition is not very abrupt to Odd People having been too exclusively occupied with the protagonist, who is a basso, | ite or fourth anniversary, bat as yet neither its papers nor lis per- 
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formances have afforded the slightest clue to the mysterious question— 
What is Social Science ? 

There is no good reason why men of various degrees of eminence should 
not meet together once a-year to propound their views ou all possible 
subjects, from the bistory of party in the last century to the Voluntecr 
movement, which Lord Brougham adroitly introduced as the subject of 
his peroration. 
such gatherings even more instruction and suggestion than are to be 
found in the annals of the Society. The valae of a discourse depends, 
after all, mach more on the speaker than the subject ; and an assemblage 
not wanting in able orators, where every mau is practically to be bril- 
liant in proportion to the vagueness of its purpose. An annual peripa- 
tetic conversazione is not by any means a bad idea, if only a sufficient 
number of notabilities can be got together to assist in its discussions. 
But captious people will persist in asking what such an institution has to 
do with Social! Science, and whether Lord Broagbam’s poiated generali- 
ties throw any new light upon the title of the Association which he called 
into existence? 

Every one knows what is meant by physical science, though it ranges 
over a field of indefinite extent, Political science and economical science 
are intelligible phrases, and even the new-fangled statistical sclence may 
be made to mean something if it is understood as that science which 
underlies the art of cataloguing facts. It is difficult to do jastice to the 
lawyers, philosophers, and piilanthropists who are entertaining each 
other at the University of Glasgow without some notion of the end which 
they pose to themselves, Lord Brougham scarcely aids our concep- 
tion of Social Science when, borrowing the words of the Romen orator, 
he says that “she is the offspring of peace, and, by a greater than the 
Roman charity, gratefully gives her pious sapvort to her parent” The 
same might be said of the commerce of Manchester, or the Folkestone 
and Boulogne packet rervice ; and one would be almost tempted to thiuk 
that Social Science included everything but the art of war, were it not 
that the Volanteer army is clearly recognised as one of its products. We 
are brought a little nearer to an explanation by the assurance that the 
cultivators of Social Science ought mightily to rejoice that abeolate 
Sovereigns are sometimes found to consult the material interests of their 
subjects, to foster the growth of national wealth, and to cultivate the 
blessings of peace—from all which it may reasonably be inferred that 
peace, wealth. and universal happiness are among the special objects to 
which Sociai Science is directed. , But these are only a few of the count- 
less interests which Social Science seems to take under its wing. To 
jadge from the inaugural address of the President and Founder of the 
Association, Social Science must be closely related to the philosopher’s 
stone or the universal solvent. It can extract gold from the most hope- 
less matter, and melt down in its crucible all the stubborn difficulties of 

blic or private life. If Emperors trample on their subjects, or consti- 

tional etateemen make themselves the slaves of party, Social Science, 
} the lips of Lord Brougham, has an eloquent homily to deliver. Par- 
ot cannot indulge in irrelevant talk without offending against the 
canons of Social Science, and subjecting itself to be sat upon by a Brad- 
ford or Glasgow sub-Committee. The comparative merits of direct and 
indirect taxation are discussed by a section which has succeeded in de- 
veloping the scientific truth that different men have different opinions— 
Mr. Gladstone being, in the eyes of some professors, an unconscious 
apostle of the new ecience, while, according to another party, he is the 
t impediment to the progress of fiscal truth. This is rather a negative 
result, but it teaches us this, at least—that financial policy is nothing 
whatever buat one of the countless branches of Social Science. 

No one bas ever doubted that education was properly within the pro- 
vioce of the Association. The punishment and reformation of crimivals 
will be recognised at ovce as departments of the same comprehensive 
echeme ; and it is pleasant to learn that, before Social Science had sprung 
into conscious existence, she was working out the great problem of slave 
emancipation and solving the intricate riddle of constitutional freedom. 
All the learning and all the cant of sanitary reformers come within the 
limits of the Association. Trades’ Unions and plasterers’ strikes are 
thought eufficiently germane to the new philosophy to furnish subjects 
for the investigation of select committees. Every branch of jurispra- 
denee—legal, equitable, or criminal—is held to be within the functions 
of this society of universal inquiries ; and a topic so purely political as 
the expediency of establishing a new Ministry of Justice is discussed 
without the least miegiving that a trespass is being committed on politi- 
cal ground. By an easy transition, a resumé of the stock truisms on the 
standing antagonism of the principles of order and revolution slides into 
a eulogy on the labours of Miss Bessie Parkes and a recognition of the 
value tf female printers and compositors. The great Temperance move- 
ment and the feasibility of naturalising the Maine Liquor Law in Eng- 
land drop natura!ly into the programme. and the conflict between modera 
theories of colonial government end “ the narrow and antiquated notion 
of natural sovereignty” is recommended as an appropriate subject for 
the philosophers of Glasgow to handle, Pbilauth jn elite singular 
developments, is claimed as part of the domain of the Social savanz, aud 
the boundaries of physical ecience are crossed without scraple, in order 
to discuss the best application of beat to culinary purpores and the 
soundness of Count Rumford’s rather obsolete theories. Religion and 
morality furnish minor departments of the extensive investigation which 
Lord Brougham and his colleagues have proposed to themselves as a 
week’s vacation pastime ; and there is said to be something peculiar! 
apposite to the occasion in “ the conviction that increase of happiness is 
attended with increase of virtue, and that the good bestowed makes men 


enjoy it.” 

In its narrowest sense, Becket + might signify the investigation 
of the laws by which the fluctuations, the progress, and the decay of so- 
cleties are governed ; and if the Glasgow meeting were to confine itself 
exolurively to this inquiry, it would have a field before it large enough 
to exhaust the labours of years in place of days. But the soaring ambi- 
tion of Lord Brougbam’s Society is content with nothing leas than the 
whole range of homan knowledge. There is no imaginable eubject to 
which the mind can address itse'f which does not bear in some way on 
the welfare of society ; and whether the question be as to the most eco- 
nomical form of a kitchen-range, or the great principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, Social Science, in this sense, is equally at home. The 
confidence of a casvally collected body which does not shrink from grap- 
pling, in the course of a brief meeting, with all the problems which have 
occupied the human Intellect since the world began, is apt to provoke a 
smile, but it is in no spirit of ridicule that we would suggest a little cur- 
tailment of the programme of the Society. It is quite possible that mach 
real good might be done by introducing a scientific treatment of many 





of the subjects which are constant! din a desultory and result- 
Jess manner in ordinary convereation, and in the lectures and orations 
with which Mechanics’ Institates are 


periodically favoured by influential 
range of the Asrociation be tracted within some 
#, aod it may succeed in infusing a little scientific 
treatment of what are popularly known as social inqui- 
In this way, and this only, it may become a useful institution, but 
appears to be the very object which is kept wholly out of sight. 
the only noticeable efforte which have yet been made by the As- 
ave been directed to practical matters which might have been 
other bands. A Bankruptcy Bill of innumerable clauses 
was duly pre , to be introduced and withorawn as is usual with 
amateur attempts at 
in favour of a Ministry of Justice bave been delivered in county towns 
which might have been reserved with advantage for the arena of Parlia- 
ment. All the papers which have not bad a special practical object have 
been of the usual i lusive ch ter which has become eo tiresome 
in newspaper columns, and science is the one thing which is never found 
Set 2  weperee of the Social Science Association.— Saturday Review, 








oe 
THE FLYING PROA OF THE MERSEY. 


Among the new clipper fleet of this season there is a little veseel 
which, in many respects, is one of the moet remarkable and singular pro- 
ductions ever seen in Euiope. It is no other than a veritable “ Flying 
Proa,” such as is commonly used by the North Pacific Ocean Islanders. 
This extraordivary little vessel may be seen on the river Mersey. It 
was built by an ingenious boat-builder, Edward Kelly, for Mr. Melling, 
the Hon. Secretary of the Royal Mersey Yacht Club. 

Some of our readers, probably, are not aware tbat a flying proa is the 
most curious and extraordinasy form of sailing machine that bas ever 
been met with in avy part of the world. All our voyagers speak of it as 
such ; and it is besides, the swiftest form of sailing ves-el that have ever 
been invented. Small as joo 4 are, they sometimes rail at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour ! wad though they are of a very narrow form of hall, 





: has alt gether a tastefal appearance. The front is con- 
they carry three times a8 much sail as the swiftest of our cutters! After | structed for a keeper’s boase, dressing, bath, and drying rooms, and re- 
these astounding statements, our readers will be curious to koow how | treshment room, and bebind are two courts, each 66 feet by 33, 
this wonderful combivation ot power and speed is accomplished : we will, | and 30 high. The wall; inside are aliogether of polished asblar on one 
therefore, proceed to give as grapbic a deecription of a flying &8 We | side, and of the same ona the other three sides for a few feet a ; 
are able; borrowing a few bints from“ The Sailio Bout in which above they are of brick, covered with Portland cement. t 
little work, in addition to a faithful description, there is an excellent en- is entirely from the roof, which is constructed of light iron work, covered 


On the contrary, it would be only natural to expect from | 


Law Reform ; and some effective political specches | 


» | bim there. The baildinge which were inaugurated on Monday are the 


| raving of a flying proa at full sail, atp. 261. From “ The Sailing Boat,’ 
| (latest edition) we leara the importaat consideration, that fying proas 
| are used almost exclusively within the region of trade winds, and more 
particularly for ranging the Ladrone Islands, which lie in a contiguous 
line, north and south, between the Bonin and Caroline Islands. The in- 
vention is said to bave originated eatirely with the Ladrone Islanders. 

The ball of the Flying Proa has extraordinary peculiarities ; one side 
being quite flat, the other round or bilge-shaped like an ordinary boat. 
The two ends are exactly alike, and turn up with bigh prows. The ves- 
sel carries an enormous spread of sail, Which stands as flat as a board ; 
of course, so narrow a form of bull could not stand up to the wind under 
s0 much sail ualess it were connterpoised in some way by a very ingeni- 
ous means. This is done by an outrigger, which is securely attached to 
the vessel, parallel with the keel, by means of a strong framework, at 
the outer end of which is a heavy log of wood, bollowed out, decked over, 
| aod shaped into the form of a boat; this projection stands oat several 

feet beyond the windward side of the proa, a. may be made heavier or 
| lighter, with ballast, accordiag to the stren~ a of the wind. 

In very strong winds the Ladrone Islan. cs sead one or two of their 

crew out on the decked log, where they + 1at down and give extra coun- 
| terpoise to the proa. We have already ».ated the flat side of the proa is 
the only one on which it is ever sailed ; it would, therefore, appear at 
first sight, that it could never be sailed except in one direction, and with 
one particular wind; but this is not so, for, both ends beiog alike, the 
proa has no stern, and is sailed with either end foremost : and so, instead 
of jibing or tacking, the sail is simply lowered and shifted fore and aft, 
or it may be oe round withoat being lowered ; and, as a great deal 
| of the steering is done with the sail, an oar is all that is required for 
regulating the proa’s course. It is, therefore, easy to understand that ia 
the region of the trade winds, or where the wind always blows ia one di- 
| rection at one seasun, and in the exactly opposite at another ; by simply 
| tarning the proa round, once a year, it can be used with great facility 
throughout the whole season without being put about, The flying proa 
| is, therefore, an admirable specimen of native Indian genius ; and for the 
| purpose of navigating the coast of the Ladrones is of surpassing atility. 
| fhe mast is stepped exactly amidships, but slightly leaning towards the 
| outrigger, in order to keep the flat surface of the sail as upright as possi- 
ble when reaching with the wind ; and though the bull of the proa may 
lean over on the flat side, the sail continues to present a perpendicular 
surface. The shape of the sail is triangular; and the rig is generally a 
revolving one, so that the sail can be handled with all the facilities of a 
revolviog clipper. The ropes and tackle are very few Indeed, and they 
can all be shifted in an instant. The sail of the flying proa is spread 
upon two bamboo canes, of great length, one of which serves as a yard, 
the other as a boom: the fore ends of both meet at the prow, on which 
they rest when close hauled, and form the tack or extreme point of the 
sail ; this never extends beyond the prow, on whichever tack the proa is 
sailed ; but the aft part of the sail and boom often project beyond the 
stern considerably. The sail ased by the Ladrone Islanders is usually 
made of matting, or flat rusby staff ; and by simply casting off the lash- 
ings at the peak aod outer end of the boom, a reef or two may be quickly 
taken in the largest and most pressive part of the sail, Though most of 
the Ladrone flying proas are provided with reefing-tackle, they seldom 
make use of them, but rather prefer placing extra weight on the out- 
rigger when it blows bard. They usually carry a crew of six. The La- 
drone Islanders manage these proas very skilfully, and seldom meet with 
an accident, though from the narrow form of the hall for such an im- 
mense spread of canvas they apparently incar great ri-ks. 

Flying proas are of light draught of water ; and when under sail, the 
flat side, on which the pressure lies, acts as a lee-board from end to end 
of the hull, which together with the flat sail keeps the little craft in the 
very eye of the wind. It should also be stated that the proa itself needs 
no ballast, and if upset it does not sink ; but being thoroughly buoyant 
throughout, it may be righted again by putting extra weight on the out- 
rigger. The cabin or cuddy is amidships, and there is generally a small 
deck at both ends of the proa. In fine weather and smooth water the 
Ludrone Islanders sometimes carry a considerable cargo of merchandise 
in their flyiog proas, for there is a good deal of room ia them; of 
course they take care to keep the little bark as light and buoyant as 
possible in heavy seas, perticalarly at the stem and stern, and for 
this reason the stores and merchandise they carry are always stowed 
away amidehips. 

Even after an inspection of one of these extraordinary boats, a novice 
would be equally surprised if he were afterwards to see the heavy seas 
and bad weather they will go through under the skilful management of 
a crew of Ladrone Islanders, They are nevertheless far better adapted 
to smooth water than rough. If it were not for their extraordinary buoy- 
ancy, high prow, aud narrow form, theie huge sail would drive them at 
such a rate that they would bury themselves completely under water ; 
but such calamities are all scientifically and effectually guarded against 
by the ve priceipics upon which they are constructed. 

Constaeraute care Is sometiores bestowed upon the size and form of the 
log boat or out-rigger. It is carved in a manner the hest adepted for 
swift movement through the water, and the outside is scraped and 
smoothed with much pains. 

The specimen on the Mersey appears to be a copy, in every essential 

ticular, of the flyiog proa of the Ladrones: and it is said that Mr. 
elling, in conjanction with his ingenious builder, has beea very 
successful in his imitation of thoee extraordivary boats, which are, 
truly, the wonder and admiration of all who see them under native ma- 
nagement. 

At page 21 of “ The Sailing Boat,” the author states that the canoes of 
the South Sea Islanders are much larger, stronger, and better constract-d 
than those of any other nation. Their travelling Ivahabs, in which voy- 
ages of a fortnight and upwards are sometimes undertaken, are fitted aod 
sailed in a similar manner to the fiyiog proas of the Ladrone I-landers : 
an outrigger is formed by simply lasbiog a log of wood to the outer end 
of two or three bamboo capes or spars ; this is suspended on the windward 
side, and the inner ends of the bamboos are firmly lashed in-board athwart 
the gunwales of the boat. 

The Ceylon fisbing canoes are also fitted with outriggers on each eide. 
They sall with extraordinary ewiftaess, and though very narrow, are sel- 
dom capsized, the outrigger being the means of maintaining their stabi- 
lity under great pressure of sai). 

e have thought it worth while to refer at some length to the subject 
of proas, canoes, and outriggers, not with a view to the disparagement of 
the enterprizing gentleman who bas jast iatreduced a flying proa oa the 
waters of the Mersey, but for the purpose of brioging so interesting a no- 
velty before the English public. Mr. Melling deserves very great credit 
for haviug been the first person to introdace a fying proa on Eoglish wa- 
ters, and if be is as successful with his strange little craft as he deserves 
to be, we may expect, ia u few years, to find a fleet of flying proas on the 
Mersey, and an acoua! sailing match between them. Sach an event is 
not only possible, but highly probable; and if so, what thousands of cu- 
rious and inquiring people, yachtsmen, and boatsmen wculd assemble to 
Witness so outland.sh but startliag a spectacle !—Sporting Mag. for July. 

—_————s 


Ixstrrotion or Racquet Covrts mv Giasaow.—We bad the pleasure of 
being present on Monday at the inauguration of a fine building, situated 
in the west end of Bath Street, close to Eimbank Street, which bas just 
been completed for a number of gentlemen in this city who recent! 
formed themselves into a racquet clab. The game, which is played wii 
balls ecientifically propelled against the lofty walls of a court by means of 
racquets, is a most healthful aad exciting ove, and is practised with great 
ardour ia many parts of Eugland ; and courts for the manly exercise are 
atiached to the castles of many of the English nobility. The game was, 
some time since, introdaced into Scotland by our excellent and well 
respected neighbour, the Earl of Egliaton, who bas built a court in con- 
nection with his castle, at which the sport is followed with great ekill 
and beartinees, so often as relaxation from the cares of public life permit 
his lordship to retire to his Ayrshire home, aod gather his friends around 








frst, so far as we are aware, which have been erected in avy town in 
Scotland by a regularly-formed club; and from their enduriog and sub- 
stantial character, coupled with the earnestness which distinguishes the 
members forming the club, we may now take it for granted that this 
athletic game, the practice of which will lend to the springs of life a 
freer play, has been fairly and permanently established amongst us. 
When the club was formed, the members set about collecting among them- 
| Selves the requisite fands ; aod these came in so readily that they felt 
themselves justified in acquiring this plot of ground io Bath Street at an 
expense of £1,250; and upon it they have erected their 

ng poee at an expense of £3,000. 


ic for the most part with glass. The glaes is protected from random hits 
of the ball by wirework. 

At the meeting on Monday the Earl of Eglinton was elected President 
of the Club ; and the animating exercise was formally inaugurated by 
several games, which were played by hjs Lordship, Col. Buchanan, of 
Drumpeller, Mr. Gairdner, Mr. J. C. Burns, aod other gentlemen. We 
consider this opening to be an exceediagly appropriate one, in conneg- 
tion with the first meeting here of the Social Science Association ; for 
the racquet game, in contributing to health and innocent enjoyment, 
may be regarded as an important auxiliary to that Congress of which 
Lord Brougham is the worthy President. Although, according to a 
great soutberao porary, Glasgow, abounding in tall cbi ys, 
deficient in an aristocracy aud a “ West Ead,” and therefore scarcely en- 
titled to spend a million of mouey in improving its sanitary condition 
by means of pure water, yet we can look with pride on its taking the 
lead of every other commercial city in the encouragement of “ muscular 
Christianity,” by the introduction of the noble game to which we have 
adverted, and to which we heartily wish success.—Glasgow Daily Herald, 











Frencu Fasuions.—The autama toilets that are beginning to make 
their appearance combine somewhat the character of winter dress with 
the lighter and more cheerful aspect of the toilets worn in worm weather. 
Barege and muslins are put on one side, except for evening dress, and 
are replaced by stouter materiale. 

The redingote form of dress will inaugurate the season, and can be 
worn either with a pointed or a round body.—Flounces will be the orna- 
ment mostly used on silk dresses ; either several narrow ones to the knee, 
or one large, surmounted by a narrower one or by a trimming. 

The paletot is a form of mantle most used, and is made either in light 
cloth or silk, The burnous is still wora with either a round or a square 
hood, thougb our elegantes seem to prefer the capuchoa vielle femme, 
on account of its being more becoming to the figure. Both paletots and 
burnous are generally trimmed all rouod with some opposite colour. 

Long paletots, demi ajus‘és with a collar and wide sleeves, are consid- 
ered the most fasnionable. Some are made in a mixtere of cotton and 
wool, and, with pockets, have a smart appearance, Grey trimmed with 
a ribbon, and with large buttons of the eame colour, is a favourite, 
Those in block taffetas are more dressy. They are either plain, or fia- 
ished with a guipure passementerie, or a choux of ribbon. We bave no- , 
ticed some with an insertion of guipure all round, and a white ribbon 
pass under it. The fronts and seams were stitched with white. The con- 
trast is rather violent, and to some tastes may not be acceptable. Its 
be pany is, perhaps its principal recommendation.—Zouave jackets 
will most probably be in vogue this winter. Their smart appearance 
and t convenience are strong recommendations in their favour. They 
will be slightly wadded.—The Teaee style of dress introduced by the 
paletots will, no doubt prevail, more or less for some time. 

Asa rule, paletots ia silk take the lead, and baroous predominates in 
wool. Each bas its advantages oa occasions, and in its turn is better 
adapted for particuler use. 

A form of negligé has lately made its appearance, and has created a 
great sensation. It is a specimen of peignoir, with large plaits at the 
waist, aud is accompanied by a small pointed hood, fiaished by a bow of 
ribbon. They are generally made in cachemire, but of course any other 
material more or less costly can be used.—The deshabille, in cachemire, 
is trimmed all round with a broad band of quilted silk or poplia, ofa 
striking colour. Grey, which is the favourite, admits of bands, either 
dark blue, green, violet, or groseille. Plaids are more suitable to poplin 
negliges. Green, maroon, and pensee are shades which will have great 
success at the begioning of the season ; a litide later on, the Havaone and 
black will be the colours most elegant and comme il faut.—Trimmings are 
worn en tablier ; narrow flounces or rachings are often disposed in this 
manner ; they bave the effect of making the wearer appear taller. Whea 
the skirt is co ornamented, the body is trimmed to correspond. The 
tight sleeves, which have been laid on one side during the summer sea- 
son, have again made their appearance. 

For evening dress, tarlatane and Chambery gauze are much worn, ge- 
nerally with « foule of narrow flounces. With white, the ornaments are 

oerally of some light colour, such as pink, pale blue, or apple-green. 

ouillous form one of the favourite trimmings for light dresses, as also 
on robes for evening wear.—Le Fullet, Oct. 

The month of October, especially that of the year of grace 1860, brings 
us into the antumnal season, which may be said to have prevailed ever 
since the month of May io this memorable summerless year. The most 
striking features in the style of ladies’ dresses at present Is the amount 
of fluting employed for the ornamentation of the skirts, corsages, and 
sleeves. The extent to which it is used is quite remarkable, and its va- 
riety, in width and application, endless. The general form is without 
change since our last; but robes of chequered pattern appear to have 
hash their rece: b rogue, at any rate for a time, although they are cer- 
tainly neat and pretty. 

Rice-chip or crape bonnets are mach worn for weddings and visits of 
ceremony, but they still bear the stamp of simplicity that bas character- 
ised them throughout the present year. They are, however, occasionally 
ornamented with black ribbon and a rose or two, or by a small peacock’s 
feather. Swans’ plumes are employed for the tarned-up chapeaax, but 
these are especially suited to very young ladies.—London paper, Sept. 29. 


Napoteon Envres Tatma.—In the year 1795, General Bonaparte, bein 
unemployed and ee occupied a small lodging in the upper story 
No. 19 Rue de la Michodiére. The following curious autograph letter, 
receatly published, from a collection formed in Corsica, of Bouapartean 
relics, was written by General Bonaparte to Talma, at a time when the 
— was vegetating ia poverty, probably in bis garret here. It rans 

us :— 

“T bave fought like a lion for the Republic, my good friend, Talma, 
and as a reward, she lets me starve. That wretch, Aubry, leaves me on 
the pavement when he might make something of me. I feel myself more 
tban a match for such generals as Santerre aud Rossignoli, aud they won't 
find a cornet in Vendée, or elsewbere, to employ me. You, indeed, are 
fortanate. Two hours on the boards put you face to face with the public 
that dispenses fame. We soldiers mast purchase glory to ascend. Do not, 
then, regret your position ; remain on your stage. Who knows whether 
I shall ever appear on mine again? I saw Moavel (avother we 
terday. He is atrue friend. Barras makes large promises. he 
keep them? That I mach doubt. I am reduced to my last ° 
Have you a few francs (“ quelques ecus”’) at my service? I won’t re- 
fuse them, and promise repayment oat of the first qo I may conquer. 
My frieod, bow bappy were the heroes of Ariosto. They did not depend 
on a Minister of War. Adieu.—Yours, Bowararrts.” 





Ay Aras Review np Fawrasta.—Their Majesties arrived at 4 o’clock, 
accompanied by the Bey of Tunis. The artillery, placed on the slope 
commanding the plaia, fired a salute of 21 guns, to which the whole of 
the Arabs, numbering more than 10,000, replied by three burras. 
fantasia (hen began. A great caravan, com loaded came!s, atlatic 
a berd of oxen, and a flock of sheep, preceded followed by a numer- 
ous horsemen from Medeab, put itself in motion, following the R 
road. It bad proceeded but a few hundred when a swarm of 
byles, rushing down from tbe bills and 
their battle-cry and attacked the caravan. 
escort galloped rapidly forward and checked the 
goum (body of Arabs), encamped far off, emerged at 
from the ravines in which their tents were pi 
of the caravan, and charged the Kabyles. These last, 
—. retreated behind a ye a to 

goums. mn came u goums 
support the Kabyles, and aid in the attack on the 
most admirable military mélee it was possible to see, 
ot Oran and Medeah were making head against the 
herds, and atiatichs returned to the village to which 
struggle, continued for a few minutes, ceased at a 
artillery. The effect of this sham-fight was 
nificent military panorama was spread out for more 
the eyes of the « The Pp 
full of Moorish women, who uttered cries of terror, and 
energy of the Arab horses. Every man engaged, whether 
or foot, having received 20 blank cartridges, it follows that 200,000 
shots were fired during the action. 
Ostriches and gezelles were 
first were pursued by the best horsemen, the second were 
Alrican greyhounds. The lightness and velocity of the gezelles 
greatly admired. When the bunt was over came the tora of 
Touaregs, srmed with long straight swords, lances, 
a buckler of hide. These Arabs inbabit 
from the Fezzen to the Soudan. They are 
and relentary tribes that dwell 
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our possessions will one day extend to beyond | has resolved to astonish the world by a self-devotion which will exem- 
white. They hope that plify the inexorable } ” 


ieee presentation of the Gaada horses to the Emperor by the 


ipal indigenous chiefs of the three provinces of Algiers, the Kabyles, | necessity of inviting the Holy Father to take up bis residence at Paris. 
000 in number, all armed with Jong guns, set up eavage and terrible | Paris, equally with Rome, is the Eternal City. 
cries, bounded with astonishing speed up the slope, overgrown with | to Paris the Pope does not quit Rome; it is simply a change of air; a | 
brashwood, on the summit of which the Imperial tent was pitched, and | transition to a mild atmosphere from one of which the temperature was 
the arms of war. | excessive. 


They came to offer 


the E ror. 
carlyed betpee ay ted bim with a musket; the Yattarem of 


The Amins-el-Oumena presen 


the Ben'-Racen offered him a cartridge-box. The sight of all these | lated by so many Pontiffs can accompany his Holiaess. | 


men covered with rags, uttering piercing cries, and having faces expres- 
sive of mingled savageness and cunoing, was enough to strike terror into 
e courageous maa. 
Sepa, who found himself for a moment isolated among them. They 
were never weary of admiring the beauty and grace of the Empress. 
When they had gone down agaia into the plain their Majesties proceeded 
to the other slope of the bill, where they foand a great namber of Arabs 
on foot, bearing the diffa—that is to say, roasted sheep and large dishes of 
couscoussow. Every sheep was run through with a long stick by way of 
spit, and wrapped up in a silk bandkerchief, The spectacle was curious. 
The presentation over, the diffa was carried off to the camp of the three 
—— Five hundred sheep were couated.—Leller from Algiers in La 
atric. 





How ro Forerect Weatser.—Io a manual of the barometer. compiled 
by Rear-Admira! Fitzroy, and just published by the Board of Trade, the 
following useful observations occur :—“ Whether clear or cloudy, a rosy 
sky at sunset presages fine weather; a red sky in the morning bad 
weather, or much wind (perbaps rain) ; a grey sky in the morning, fine 
weather ; a high dawn, wind: a low dawn, fair weather. Soft-lookiog or 
delicate clouds foretell fice weather, with moderate or light breezes ; 
hard-edged, olly-looking clouds, wind. A dark, gloomy biue sky is 
windy ; but a light, bright blue sky indicates fine weather. Generally, 
the softer clouds look the less wind (but, perhaps, more rain) may be ex- 
pected ; and the harder, more ‘greasy,’ rolled, tufted, or ragged, the 
stronger the coming wiad will prove. Also, a bright yellow sky at san- 
set presages wiud ; a pale yellow, wet ; and thus, by the prevalence of 
red, yellow, or grey tints, the comiog weather may be foretold very 
nearly, indeed, if aided by instruments, almost exactly. Small inky 
looking clouds foretell rain; ligbt sead-clouds driving across heavy 
masses show wind and rain; but, if slone, may indicate wind only. 
High upper clouds crogsing the sun, moon, or stars, in a direction dif- 
ferent from that of the Tower c!oads, or the wind then felt below, fore ‘ell 
a change of wind. When sea-birds fly out early, and far to seaward, 
moderate wiod and fair weather may be expected ; when they bang about 
the land, or over it, sometimes flying inland, expect a strong wind with 
stormy weather. There are other signs of a coming change in the 
weather known less generally than may be desirable, and, therefore, worth 
notice ; such as when birds of long flight, rooks, swallows, or others, 
bang about bome, or fly up aod down or Jow—rain or wind may be ex- 
pected. Also, when animals seek sheltered places, instead of spreading 
over their usual range; when pigs carry straw to their sties; when 
smoke from chimoeys does not ascend readily (or straight upwards du 
ring calm), an uofavourable change is probable. Dew is an iadication 
of fine weather ; so is fog. Neither of these two formations occur under 
an overcast sky, or when there is much wind. One sees fog occasionally 
rolled away, as it were, by wind, but seldom or never formed while it is 
blowing.” 





Tue New Bronze Corxace.—A correspondent has been favoured with 
an inspection of a proof impression of the new penny piece. The coin is 
less in diameter and thickness than the copper peony, though a little 
larger than the halfpenny. It is edged by a slightly elevated plain bor- 
der, and surrounded by a dotted circle over the lettering. The obverse, 
or head side, contains a fine bust of her Majesty the Queen. The features 
are rather more idealised than we have been accustomed to see upon her 
Majesty’s coins, The hair is parted across the head, to show the division 
of the back from the front hair, and is very delicately worked. Her Ma 
jesty wears the hair gathered into a plotted kaot behind. The head is 
surrounded by the laurel crown, which is skilfully brought under the 
tress of front hair in order to be joined to the back knot, aad is fastened 
behind by a gracefully flowing baad, which conceals the short hair which 
sometimes escapes from a ligature or the tress at the back of the head. 
On the left shoulder, which is presented to the view, there is worked on 
the dress the rose. shamrock, and thistle, and a part of the badge of the 
Order of the Garter, the letters “noxt so” being visible. Under the 
outer dress is seen a delicate muslin fold, fastened in front by a rosette 
to a similar fold from the opposite side. The euperscription is “ Victoria 
D: G: Britt: Reg: F: D:” in plain Roman letters. The engraver’s 
name, L. C. Wyon, is stamped on the under edge of the shoulder. On the 


poste Nee 7 thoata have Tiked to fave seen the Tock more dis- 


ayed, as there seems no division from the surrouading waves of the sea. 
he holds with ber right hand the sbield, bearing a voided double cross ; 








in her left hand she supports the trident. Before Britannia, who presents White (B.) Black (8.) White (B.) Black (8.) 
her right side to view, is an outward-bound ship in fall sail. Atthe back| 1 PtoK4 P.toK 4 19 PtoQ Kt4 Q tks QRP 
of Bri ia, in the dist is a lighthouse of the Eddystone form, ona| 2 PtoK B4 P tks P 20 Kt tks Q BP ch Kk to 
rock. The superscription is “One Penny.” Such is the new bronze 2 > ene 4 Ly 4 = MY — P ae 
ny, which, from the difficulty of working this harder metal, may yet| 5 kito K5 Kt to K B3 23 Bto O Kt5 Kt eon 
opt time before being issued for circalation, but when once out is! ¢ Kttks Kt P Kttks K P 24 K to Kt to 03 
likely to retaia its impress much longer than the copper coinage, andto| 7 PtoQ3 Kt to Kt6 25 Q tks R K dah 
be a currency wortby of a nation desirous to encourage the fiue arts.— 5 Bie Otek 3b (a) 6 4 it sae 
London Express. 9 K 093 t tks R 7 QtoKB3 Qt tT 
10 Bto Kt5 aap 's 2: Oto K 3 ttoQ2 
A Feuate Bopy-Gvarp ror a Brrrisa Parsce.—A letter in the Globe, | }} hd fy 0 was SEOs) «Kites 
from Colonel Armstrong, a colonist, settled at Graham’s Town, South | ;3 Qto B3 P to Q4 (b) 31 KtoB2 Qiks GP (d) 
SS See See ee we Sonne See M4 ink at Fy Brana K tks 
to town— 5 Kt t tks 
“ Her Majesty will not be displeased when she hears an accountof part |16 KttoK RG RtoB sa kwe Kos 
of the Prince’s body guard : seveateen ladies, well mouated, well equip- |17 KttoKB5 QtoQB4 35 B tks B KttoQ Kta 
ped, and first-rate horsewomen, each wearing blue rosettes, with silver | 15 P toQ4 QwQRksch And White resigned. 
anchors, formed his guard, a deaghter of mine haviag Pee eines |. (@) This is a departure from the anthorities, and is deserving of considera- 


belong to this corps, which his Royal Highness 
Own Body Guards.’ Being a retired cavalryman, I thought I could not 
be more honourably employed than in taking command of the 
lady corps. On our rofd out to meet his Royal Highness, I practised 
them in forming threes and wheeling into line, and fi them a most 
willing and obedient escort. I formed them next his Royal Highbness’s 
escort of the Cape Mounted Rifles. They escorted him to. the quarters 
provided for him at the Lieatenant-Governor’s private residence ; there 
they were preseated and received his most gracious acknowledgments.” 


Lorp Krixestoy.—The Freeman’s Journal bas the following statement 
in reference to the unfortunate Earl of K , at one time the possessor 
ot Mitchelstown Castle. and of estates in the south of Ireland valaed a 
between £30,000 and £40,000 a year:—* A commission de lunatico ingui- 
rendo will be shortly appoiated for the purpose 
of mind of the Earl of Kingston. The condition of imbecility to which 
the unfortunate gentleman bes lately been reduced was as painful to 
bebold as it was diecreditable to those relatives or friends whose duty it 
was to have interfered in his behalf. During the last session of Pariia- 
ment the noble Earl made it a point to pass the greater portion of the day 
in the vicinity of the House of Lords, where his eccentric 

that of the policeman on duty. Whether from eccentricity 
or other causes the noble lord was seldom in possession of any current 


coin of the realm, and the cabmen who drove him to the House generally = 
s 





Rome on THe Seme.—The following article, which explains, on behalf 
of the Freach Imperial Government, the relation of the Tuileries to the 
Vatican, may b= regarded as semi-officious :— 

“The Government of the Emperor, ever having at heart the interests 

world, whi 


of France and the Catholic which are inseparable, has known how 
to conduct itself under existing When France kneels, 
falls prostrate. When France crosses herself, Earope beats 
“ Will the Pontiff quit Rome? Will the Holy Father stay 
where be is? the two questions of which France is going to pro- 
pose a solution. 


is the 
Pope is the father of 200,000,000 Catholics. wherever the 


incontestable that Rome is oo neagyg: Aad beg Bat the 
a ae wel ae nearest house. 


Pope is unable metropolis of Catholicism ; a rush of the fair sex there will be to the celebrated depot of Mr. Wa. R. Ro- 
ve . ie cect ts gen Never. Bers, known as the Crystal Palace Emporium, No. 252 Bowery, where every 
to the political inde-| variety of Arabians, Sacks, Burnous, Troubadours, Zouaves, etc., in the French 


Several of them prostrated themselves before the | for individuals and another for gations ? 


of ascertaining the state 4 


figure was as) 


on time, seized a cloak from the shoulders of another lady on the beach, and 


ic of faith. 
‘atholic populations will have comprehended the | 





“ By this time the 





Consequently, in going 


“The treasures of Christian and Classical art which have been accumu- | 
“ France is profoundly Catholic. What is Government? It is, for | 
France, Catholicism applied in politics. What! is there one morality 

Certainly not. The Imperial 

Government will therefore constitute itself towards France, and thus to- 

wards Europe, the Executive of the Catholic theocracy. 

“ Nevertheless the Government of the Emperor will reserve to iteelf 

the filial privilege of advising the Father of the Faithful, and tendering 

to the Sovereign Pontiff those necessary counsels, which, when adopted, 

must be universally accepted as the dictates of infallible wisdom. In 

this manner France will reconcile a devout fidelity with the gravity of 
the preeent situation, and will consult European objects which are also 

those of the Church. ”"—Punch. 


Srars or tae “Great Easrery.”—Abont the water line and at the 
bow a quantity of green slimy matter was found ; below that, and by no 
means ba | thickly studded, patches of a fringe-like s:aweed ouly were 
seen, varying from one to three inches ia length, and adhering very 
loosely. This at once upsets the idea that so many entertain as to the 
cleansing of her bottom causing an increase of two or three knots per 
bour in ber speed. _ A large number of men have been engaged cleaning 
her bottom and painting it, after which a coating of M‘Inues’s patent me- 
tallic composition was laid on. This is a preparation presenting a 
smooth and slippery surface to the water, and by lessening the friction it 
increases the speed. Of this it would take about two tons and a half, 
The ship will probably be laid up at Milford Haven till the Spring. 





‘ Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 614. By Theodore M. Brown. 


BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in two moves. 





Sotvrion To Prosiem No. 613. 


White. Black. 
1Qtokt 3 KtoKk6 
2 htito K 4disch PwQsé 
KtoBb6 


3 Qto Kt 6eb 
4QtoK & 6 checkmate 


Curzss Irems.—A Chess Match is in contemplation between the New York 
and Brooklyn Chess Clubs. It is proposed that, in lieu of the usual consulta- 
tion games, each Club select an equal number of champions who will contend 
with each other separately, and the Club whose representatives score the most 
games is to be declared the witnee. 





tion.—(b) The only move to avoid disaster.—(c) All these highly attacking 
moves require most careful play on the part of Black.—(d) Compelling the ex- 


change of Qneens, though at the cost of one of the acquired pieces, after which 
White's game is hopeless. . 
ez 





One or Garreatpr’s Mistakes.—Alexandre Damas represents the 
comic and grotesque side of the Italian revolution. He is there at Gari- 
baldi’s side like one of those kings’ jesters of former days, who some- 
times made themsetves listened to by dint of buffoonery. We have men- 
tioned that he has been named Director of the National Galleries and of 
the excavations in search of antiquities. Letters from Naples inform us 
what use he makes of his new fortune. He is lodged in the Palace of 
Chiatamone ; he has a guard of bonoar at his gate, supplied by the Na- 

onal Guards ; former ushers of the Court wait in his antechamber and 
introduce visitors to his Excellency ; he hants in the Royal eget 
and gives dinners at which 50 guests six down. M. Damas isa great 
democrat, and the Italian revolation may learn much from him. One of 
the first acts of his directorship was to reopen the secret cabinet at the 
Museo. He went in person to the place, and before him, says a letter 
from Naples, fell the walls and veils that concealed the liceace of pagan 
jart. It is @ signal service rendered to public modesty.—Ami de la Re- 








( Advertisements.] 

Estasiisnep Twenty Years.—Hixam ANDERSON, No. 99 Bowery, will 
open, to-day, a fresh stock of elegant Fall Carpets, consisting of English Me- 
dallia, Velvet, Brussels, (real Brussels,) three-ply and ingrain Carpets, rugs, 
mats, matting, shades, druggets and floor oil-cloths, offered at prices far below 
any quoted in oar City. 





A Nice Love Srory.—Among the boarders at Long Branch this season, was 
a young artist of this city, who is noted for his skill in swimming. On one 
oceasion, however, while bathing in the surf, he was seized with a cramp, and 
would have been drowned, had not a young lady, who was bathing at the same 


swam to his assistance. She reached him just as he was going down for the 
third time, and placed one end of the garment within his grasp, while she held 
the other. In this way she drew him ashore, and he was saved! Of course, the 
artist at once fell in love with his fair deliverer,and as he is a good looking 
young man, why—they are to be married. Thus was a husband won by the 
aid of a cloak ; and, when this fact is generally known, we can imagine what 








An interesting GAME, recently played in New York, between two fine players 
of that city. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
yee have reemved, and have gow in Store, a Complete 2 ssorument of New Goods 


being to order for their Fail and Winter Sales, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality te 

Clothing. 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





AT R. H. MACY'S 
YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND THE BEST QUALITY, 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 
All Sizes, all Colours, 63 Cents. 
Ss Goods 
ES REE sfiitercrat mee, 
Full Stock of Fine Mibbons and French Flowers, 


all Stock of Ladies’ Underciothing, . 
all Stock of Yankee Novos. =o 


R. H. MACY, 204 and 206 Sizth Avenue, N. ¥. 





Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
PAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
3 auple in construction, easily learned, and with proper management never gets out of 
er. 


THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
oe Fells, Gathers and Stitches and Fastens its own Seams, thereby saving time and 
cad. 


THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 
Seve equally well on all Fabrics, from the finest Swiss Muslin to the heaviest cloth or 
eather. 


THE GROVER & BAKER MACHINE 


Sews from origina! ~ taps without rewlnding, and forms @ seam unsurpassed for beauty, 
elasticity and strength. 


THE GROVER & BAKER STITCH 
Ia the Double Lock Stitch which forms a seam that will not rip even if every fourth stitch is 
cut. Itis the only stitch that survives the washing-tub on bias seams. 


Send for Cireular. 





STEAM. 


NEW YORE, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 


HE VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS SAI 
between New York, Suuthampion and Havre, 








OI8, © 
ie 


ERBILT, P. Lefevre.... bee cose 
NOLS, Cap ees 
These steamships have water-tight compartments, are built in the best manner for safety 
and comfort, class A. 1, and insure at as low rates as any ships that cross the ocean, 

First Cabin, $120 and $100 | second Uabia Sou 
Certificates of passage tesved from Kurope to America.—BSpecie delivered in London and 
Paris. For Passage or Freight apply to 


D. TORRANCR, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 

& &. WAINWRIGHT £60 13 Rue F M Paris 
WA é 6O., 18 Rue lon’ 

OAKFORD & OO., 67 Gracechurch Nay poo ty ae 

DUNLOP, SCHOALES & CO., Southampton. 
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J. R. STAPPORD'S 
\O LIVE TAR. 
} 


Wee OLIVE TAR IS INHALED, ITS HEAL- 
} ing Balsamic Odours are brought in direct 
(contact with the lining membranes of the 

| Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the 
| Air-Cells of the Lungs, 
Relieving at once any Pain or 

{ ing any Irritation or To! 
| When Olive Tar ts taken Bpon te 
| Hed Sooth! ealing 

{foe Coughs and all 


and heal- 


ing and 
Throat Diseases, 


When Olive Tar ts its magnetic 
|or concentrated curative x «yh it & most) 


ive RAtN  ANNIHILATOR. 
Olive © is not sticky—does 
| discolour. ¥ = 
Fifty cents a bottle, at No. 442 Broadway, New York, 
and by all Druggists. 





J. R. STAPFPORD'S 
TRON a SULPHUR FOWDERS 
Are a soluble preparation of Iron and Sulphur, identi- 
1 with that existii he blood of a perfectly healthy 
They Revitalize and Purify the Blood,) 
The Ene to | 
+ 3 naam rey the Nervous 
They Invigorate the Liver, 
They Strengthen the Digestion, 
Th R l the 8 u 
Shy: 4 of the 
And area Specific for all Female Weak-| 
nesses. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR A P. 
At 442 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
and all 


























PN em es 
(Congress Spring) 
Sanaroca SPRINGS & E98 CEnaeeTpEE 

Yew yor*" 


‘TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF 


E€ongress Water, 


UCH SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 

‘by unprincipled persous or counterfeiters, whe, when they dare not use the name, call 
it “ Saratoga” Water, “Saratoga” being only the name of the town where the Spring is 
situated. 


To protect the public from such imporitions, we have all our Corks 
branded thus Cal 

Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; 
and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 

Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South- e 
ern Depot of Congress Water, yy 

98 Cedar Street, New York : Tt 
CLARKE & WHITE. 

Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are kep 

at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 


GENUINE CONGRESS WATER 





and Oriental styles can be found. 


O.rdsWs 


in thelr own neighbourbood. 











The Aloion. 
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FINANCIAL. 





UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 
No. 48 WALL STREET" 
BANK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR 
Capt 





Tweeaner ALLOWED NED ON DEPOSITS : 
order of any Court in th 
Bete ot one CoS ttams tr a paviad of six moaths, or longer 
Five days’ nouce 
Deposits may be made and withdrawn at any time, and will be entitled to interest for the 
ume ith the Compa 
Atal a a Grenens at Vetate 2, and Females unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religious and Benevolent Instivations, will find this Oom- 
pany a convenient dep. sitory for money. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH LAWRENCH#, President. 
B. F. WHEELWRIGHT, re D, 























I 5 
CLINTON GILB ALWORT 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR, Jr. 

JOUN A. STEWART, secretary. 


REMITTANCES? 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM 41 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND'* 
IRELAND, WALES, 


Issued b 
ma' aA ¥YLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 WallStreet, New York. 





or 





BILLS ON LONDON, 


rive SIGHT, For Sale 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


MORGAN & SONS, 
No.§37 WILLIAM STREET, 


anew York, 


Kesuc Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILIS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROE &@& CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GQ*s. CIRCULAR LETTERS © CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
aad Cities of 


ie" 
BEYROUT. 
JEROSALEM, &e., dc. 


STE pata 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Bs AND, NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 
eollesed free 


and credits granted, and bi ie pandiased ond esliected on Raginal, Ivciand, Gectinnd 
Provinees, in North America an 

RG PEROUSEO 
ta GRAIN, 
F. aMITH. 





HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, 
SPAIN, 


PORTUGAL, 
SWITZERLAND, 
-TALY, 


Amo on 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 


GERMA 
oars 
SWEDEN. 


CAIRO 





x, 
A "we 29 William Street, New York. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
ANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


InsUE 
Ciroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travetlers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPER, CHINA, ao. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New Work, 
Lavres OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
id through the Messrs. S0HILD's Of Paria, London, Frankf and 





S8UE LETT 
of the wor 
and Ma their correspondents, 





RICHARD BELL, _ 
J. RAE. Pe 
R SALE, Be my THR UXION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Exchange, 


Book Montreal 7 — to suit _. 
issued, Sterling oles, Drafw, payab Canada pur- 
Collected. 





WELLS, FARGO & O0., 
EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
ot aaa N.Y. 
CALIFORN gapses AND THE SANDWICH Is 
onmers ofthe rand of each mon: 
the Gandwich Islands for sale si all times. 


IDPTARES wine eel beome 
BROWN BROTHERS & co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NOW YORK, 
(Res commmacta, ax TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
try and Abroad. 








D WALWORTH, Att'y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
. 








R. ™° RICHARDSON, Attorney and © 











eh : Kael) 


A FPINM ENGLISH BILLIARD TABLE NEW, 
made by BORROUGHS & WATTS, London. 
For sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 

63 to 69 Crosby St., N. ¥, 


EXCELSIOR VARNISH WORKS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The attention of Shippers and the Trade is invited to the above celebrated brand of 
VARNISHES AND JAPANS, 
the quality of which is guaranteed unqualifiedly pure. 


eo athewhe, agent for this market, solicits the patrowage of the trade, who will be 
to sult, on the most favourable terms. 


HM. R. DICKSON, 10 Cedar Street, N. Y, 


CAST IRON PIPBS. 
EZEARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J.. 
91, 93, 95, 07, and 99 Chestnut St. 


BRANCH OFFICE, No. %1 Centre a a YORK. 
ONTINUS to Manufacture CAST IRON Gas and Water P: rch ‘Ons tngn 
Bevel Hubs, Redaces, Sieeves. Drip Syphona, Fuge, © pe Re era ech og 
general, Particular attention paid 
ed > > B. re 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE. 
PREMIUM for the above Articles at the 

















THOMAS H. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 
¥. 
men Ww 


DELLUC'S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 
DELICIOUS TonI0 © CORDIAL, PREPARED WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK. 
A to persons debilitated by Fevers, 





My istipomeeie in Pe and pate te 
use lo persons going ever ue as pre- 
1 be 
Serratia Tsan be ak ser manna S mat agromnble Corday Bvers vole mast 
DELLUC 4 ©O,, 
FRENCH OISPENSING CEEWims |. 
639 Broadwav. 3 doors below Bleecker St. 


SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
Sale by 


World's 
band « iarge and well-assorted Stock of RODS, ARTIFICIAL 
Bey ahaa tne te most |i be- 


ot Se new SERPERTIED St) SPINNER, acknowledged by experiencec Fisb- 


INSURANCE. 


orrice oF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8ST. 


New Yorn, Ocrommr 2, 1859. 
TE Dt ad td Se OF THE apr are or = Gourany Is PUB 
of the luth Section of its Incorpo 





jred risks on the 4th October, 1858........... a $259,230 20 
during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1859, on 
ber -¥--} 18 


Amount of FKarned Premiums during the year. 
Return Premiums 


Net Earned Prem! 
Losses during the 


“| 


The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1859, were as follows, viz >— 
Real Eatate and Bonds ortgages 
Stocks, Loans on Stocks, os Eo Interest on Bonds and Mortgages 
Loans, Rents of Real Estate, Salvages, &c 


Ne. ... 
Premium Accounts y A " 
Serip of sundry Mutual Insurance Compani 
the Company's own serip) 
$i, yi, 974,280 72 72 


The Board of Trustees have this day directed ‘hat a Dividend of Interest to ist November 
1859. be coseret of SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Serip of the Company, payable on 


a a 
aise, that a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
pany. r~ thelr terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the lat pont next. 
It is further ordered a Sew whole lay = ning “ao year aeaty Lf of am 
1863, be redeemed IN CASH after the lst January next, the interest 
so, and a sneschy leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE “intion ‘OF 
DOLLA 
‘Afler said redemption, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 


By order of the Board. 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
LOUIS LORUT, EX. M. LAWRENCE, 
ANTH’Y. B. NETLSON, ons A. ISELIN 
Joun WHITEHEAD, EDWIN BA RTLETT, 
WM. H. NEWMAN ELIAS PONVERT, 
A. COIT, GEORGE G. HO! BSON, 

CHAS, H. MARSHALL, Se hg: 
JOSEPH FOULKE, Ja. 
JACOB R. NEVIUS. 
sosern GAILLARD, Ja, 
P. STRACHAN, 
simon DE VISSER. 

A. B. NEILSON, President, 

JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. HM, NEVIUS, Secretary. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
No, 15 Court St., Brooklyn. 16 Wall St., New York. 
MUTUAL WITH AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL. 


MOSFS H. GRINNELL, 
ropa SPRAGUE, 


PRR YNE, 
fia RLES STRECKER, 


RIER, SaMURL MF ne 
SCHU YLER LIVINGSTON, JOSEPH V. ONATIVIA, 





GEO, C. RIPLEY, Secretary. WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
A. B, CAPWELL, Counsel. I. H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
Medical Examiners, 

Cc. L. MITCHELL, M.D,, Brooklyn. JAS. STEWART, M.D., N. Y. 
Directors. 


JOuN Hast. RY. 
JOHN & 
Z mL TON ‘SMITH, 
D DOLLNER, 
- ky apw 


Nenemiatt KNIGHT, 
EDWARD A. LAMBERT, 
Es HOW. 


. A. LOW. 
W. H. CARY, 
ISAAC H. FROTAINGHAM, 
. T. STRANAHAN, 


LL, 

| GRIFFITH, 
COOKS, 
IN, 
ENDEN, 
HEMUS, Jr. 
WoRTH, 
ING, 
a. RGEN, 

IBERTS, 
JOHN T. MARTIN, 














The Company will issue Policies for the whole term of life, = or without participation 
in profits. Premiums payable yearly, haif-yearly, or quarterly, or im one suw. 

For | year, 3 years, 5 years, or 7 years, without participation in profiss. 

For tas Wao.e Tek or Lire. Payment of Premiums to cease at any specified age. 


Expowment Assurance Po.cres. Amount payable at death, or when the assured ar- 

rives at 40, 45, 50, 55, 60. 65, or 70 years. 

Rusewnamte Pouicres ror CuiLpREN, 
2% years, or 

Annuity + Aer at any age. 


One-half the amount of Premiums may be paid in a note at 12 months, which will be re- 
newed annually. 


DivipenrdDs WILL BE DECLARED peane, 28 and the profits will be issued to the assured in 
scrip or applied towara payment of thair no 


Amount payable when « child reaches 14, 21, or 





UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. §S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 

HE UNITY Re! INSURANCE COMPANY hy dn AGAINST Loss A ops phn rong 
by Household ¥ ure, &c., &c., at the 
Losses adjusted in New ork, and promptly paid, wheal relomeues to London. 
A Special Fand of $150,500 
Is held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders, mn accordance with he 
law of the State, 
New York Nee ae 
CALEB ALSTED, mt Manhattan Bank. 
SCHU TLER PAeiRGsTON, rire ae Darelay & Livingston. 
WATTS SHERMAN, Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
New York Directors. 
Harpocs, 


Ropert 
Wa. A. Kuve, 
C. Mecerra, 


Gro. B. Moxewoop, 
Benjamin A. Mumvorn, 


J. De Peveres 
Joseru Sreane, 
EBowaxp D. 





METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


pe golden fon Cage = 
with the security of 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Marrix Bares, Jr., Gusset 8. Bescxmay, 
FULLER, Joun C. Hanpensox, 
Lonrant Freeman, 


pene 
Bur.er, Warsow E. Casa, 
Josern B. Vanwem,Jr., Cuantes E. APriesy 
Jas. Lon. Guana, Jr., 


Sami. D. Braproro, Jr., 
Bowss R. MoIivains 


EDWARD aA. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONR, Assist. Sec’y. 7 rs 





GUANO. 
w WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF opane we PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on band and 
PORTY PER CENT. LESS THAN coche GUANO, 


which w be qrpeiee to: Goean fervlizer ever imported or manufactur 
oi tla country. ~~ ported b wn. Ls WEBB, of New York, from Baker’s 
& Jarvis’ in the v0 i Pad 10 OURAN.” Sold genuine and pure as 


imported b. 
JOHN B. SARDY. General Agent. 
No, 58 South Sirees, corner uf Wall st.. New York. 


tested oar prominent Ly-y-- By anal- 
oT the most eminent and alar Agriealtaral Chemien and found 
{indy ns anSanens al papain grea awe 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF meee N AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
yikes Trees be Treely’ used used without — 


coming ip contact with \t. as is the case with some 
aS great to ina 


x ne ores FARM Qu ineRCTs or’ Sica a any geanly 


as above. 


been satisfactorily 


utarmarn 








 ewekwrs COMPANY, 
OFFICE 112 


Cash Capital......One Million Dollars, 
Assets, Ist July, 1860, $1,481,819 27. 
Liabilities, 54,068 67. 


Ts COMPANY INSURES AGAINYT 1088 QR La] BY. 
on the rea! the insured 
et 


terms as a as the nature of the 
of the Company will allow by odjuated and prompt 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE wieupetnny - 7? -~ om 4ND TOWNS IN THE UNITFD 


MILTON SMITH, Secreta® 


RLES J. MARTIN, Pe 
Sonn McGES, Assistant aecustasy. 


CHA ‘RESIDENT. 
A. F. WILLMARBTH, Vics-Pesspens, 


DIRECTORS: 


--Virm of A. & A. Lawrence & Ce. 
Seger. Callens & Gs. 
ells, Fargo & Co. 
-President Im Rortors and 
eae iat, 

‘in, Meli 
"Pre 7 jelien 


WM. G. LAMBERT 
FBEORGER ©. ° 
DANFORD N. BARNE . e- 
LUCIUS HOPKINS.. 





Co. 


Stone, Starr & 
, Hum, he s Butier. 
George Peares & Ce 


James Low & Co., of Louisville. 
L. H. Fro: > wingham & Co. 
Bulki: 


tly 

helps, 1 

Trowbridge, Dwg nt & Co. 

ae Morton. & tes 
ARLES P. BALDWIN. 

HENRY ae HURLBOT... 


Ss, haw & Co. 
Rubber Co. 
ob < ‘nati. 
—— as -_ of Pm 
we 7 r Orleans, 
Oonatie hil & ¢ Talmadge Memphis. phe: 
L. Roberts & Co. . 

Brewer a Cldwell. 

Wills, Rankin & Co. 
Henrys, Smih & Townsend. 


JEWELRY, &c. 


WILLs 
WM. H. TUWNSEND 














GAS FIXTURES. 


at 
THE NEW 
or 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Both Foreign and Do 


STORE 
co. 


stie WF. ” 








TIFFANY & CO., 
COLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 
No. 550 Broadway, New York, 
No. 79 RUE RICHELIEU, PARIS, 
DEALERS IN DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONBS, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Watches and Jewelry, 
STERLING SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATED WARE, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, CHANDELIERS, DRESSING CASBS, 
SEVRES, DRESDEN, AND PORCELAIN WARES, 


AND ARTICLES OF 
VERTU AND BIJOUTEKRIE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


MONG THE SPECIALITIES OF THIS HOUSE ARE ITS UNEQUALLED STOCK 
OF UNSET GEMS, its exclusive ageney of such Time-keepers as the Charles Frod- 
sham Watch and the Lady's Watch of Patek, Phillippe & Oo., Its Gallery of the Bronzes of 
Paris, Rome, Munich, and Berlin, far surpassiog any collection in the world in extent and 
variety, the artistic and subs‘antial character of its 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


and the eriraordinary facilities which it enjoys, through the perfected details of its 
PARIS AND NEW YORK CONNECTION, 
for the procurement or maoufacture of 
JEWELS, PLATE, OR ANY OTHER ARTICLES ESPECIALLY ARTISTIC 
OR UNIQUE IN VALUE OR DESIGN. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
Cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident public an invitation to inspect their 
stock, assuring ‘hem that a call wil! not incur the least obligation to purchase. 





ENGLISH WATCHBS. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 














THE NEW AMERICAN WATCH. 


ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GENTLEMEN WHO PREFER A 
thinner watch than those usaally made by us, we have lately issned a new style of 


I 























